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thermal  comfort 
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One  investment  in  the  Nesbitt  600  Line  gives  you 
the  thermal  comfort  and  the  flexible  storage  facilities 
needed  for  active  learning  in  the  classroom 

is  well  known  that  a  comfortable  thermal  environment  continuously 
controlled  and  adjusted  to  the  class  census  and  activity  is  one  required 
condition  for  learning.  Another  is  the  flexibility  of  space  and  facilities 
that  permits  creative  teaching,  pupil  participation  active  learning. 

Nesbitt,  whose  heating,  ventilating  and  air-conditioning  units  and 
integrated  storage  cabinets  are  valued  assets  in  thousands  of  classrooms, 
is  now  offering  the  completely  new  600  Line  in  modern  design  and  colors. 
This  beautiful  window-wall  ensemble  includes  a  Syncretizer  (unit  ventilator 
or  year-round  air  conditioner),  Wind-o-line  radiation  if  required,  and 
more  versatile  storage  cabinets  in  various  lengths  and  graded  heights  — 
featuring  open  or  closed,  fixed  or  mobile  units  with  adjustable  shelves, 
cubicle  dividers  or  tote  trays,  and  a  cabinet  sink-bubbler. 


The  old  way  of  fixed  spaces  and  facilities  that  “freeze” 
teaching  methods  and  make  for  “passive  spectatorship” 
is  vanishing.  The  new  way  is  one  of  flexibility 
for  better  communication  and  learning  experience. 

Let  Nesbitt  show  you  the  way  to  comfort,  beauty,  utility, 
and  economy  ...  to  more  learning  per  school  dollar. 

Send  for  Publication  10-1. 
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PUBLISHER'S 

MEMO 

One  of  the  major  services  to  edu¬ 
cation  which  OVERVIEW  has  carried 
on  from  its  predecessor  publication. 
The  School  Executive,  is  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  a  Competition  for  Better  School 
Design.  A  full  report  on  the  ninth  set 
of  winners  of  these  coveted  awards, 
"OVERVIEW'S  own  Oscars,"  begins  on 
page  49  of  this  issue. 

Our  organization  is  deeply  in¬ 
debted  each  year  to  the  architects 
and  educators  who  take  time  from 
ultra-busy  lives  to  act  as  Jury  for  this 
contest.  The  caliber  of  this  year's  Jury 
can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  its 
chairman,  Phil  Will  of  Perkins  &  Will, 
has  since  been  elected  president  of 
American  Institute  of  Architects. 

With  five  top  awards  having  been 
made  each  year,  1951  through  1959, 
it  is  significant  that  38  different  archi¬ 
tect  firms  are  included  in  our  "parade 
of  master  builders"  to  date.  And  every 
principal  geographic  region  of  the 
country  is  represented  with  at  least 
two  winners. 

We  dare  to  hope  for  high  reader- 
ship  of  this  feature  of  OVERVIEW  this 
month— from  educators  with  plant  ex¬ 
pansion  on  their  minds  (which  means 
virtually  all  of  them),  from  architects, 
and  from  manufacturers  of  educa¬ 
tional  building  products  and  materials. 
The  challenge  to  every  reader  is  laid 
down  in  the  comment,  "More  very 
good  school  buildings  are  being  built, 
but  the  excitement  of  discovery  is  miss¬ 
ing."  OVERVIEW'S  role  in  the  1960's 
will  be  to  both  encourage  and  report 
on  significant  breakthroughs  in  every 
phase  of  education,  including  its  physi¬ 
cal  plant. 
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WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  NAME  OF  YOUR  NEAREST  ROL-FOL  DISTRIBUTOR 


l.WALL-FOL  Folding  Tables  and  Benches  2.  TWO-FOL  Folding  Tables  and  Benches 


WALL  STORAGE  SPACE  NOT  AVAILABLE? 


Whatever  your  MULTI-PURPOSE  ROOM  problem... 


Where  wall  areas  are  clear,  WALL-FOL  Fold¬ 
ing  Table  and  Bench  Sets  offer  the  ideal  means 
of  easily  and  quickly  converting  Multi-Purpose 
Rooms  from  cafeteria  to  assembly  hall  to 
gymnasium. 

Since  the  14-foot-long  WALL-FOL  tables 
and  benches  fold  up  into  wall  pockets,  they  do 
not  require  storage  room  space.  Yet,  WALL- 
FOL  units  can  be  detached  and  rolled  to  any 
location. 

Space-saving  WALL-FOL  pockets  may  be 
reces.sed  in-the-wall  or  attached  on-the  wall, 
making  them  adaptable  to  existing  structures, 
as  well  as  to  new  construction.  Multiple  depth 
pockets  are  available  to  store  two  or  more  sets 
—  also  pockets  for  tables  only. 


When  space  for  wall  storage  is  unavailable, 
TWO-FOL  Folding  Table  and  Bench  Sets  offer 
the  preferred  solution  to  the  conversion  prob¬ 
lem.  Folded  sets  may  be  rolled  to  storage  areas. 

TWO-FOL  is  a  full  16  feet  long  —  three  sets 
provide  the  same  seating  capacity  as  four 
conventional  12-foot  sets— yet  require  no  more 
storage  space  I 

The  resultant  saving  in  space  and  custodian 
time  will  be  readily  appreciated  in  these  times 
of  rising  costs. 

TWO-FOL  sets  are  attractively  finLshed  in  a 
w'ide  variety  of  durable  Formica  patterns. 
Tables  w’ithout  benches  are  also  available. 


M-Folh 


as  the  right  answer! 
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For  All  Educational  Executives 
June  1960 


49—66  Ninth  Annual  Competition  for  Better  School  Design 

Top  Awards:  five  outstanding  examples  of  architecture  for 
education. 

Honorable  Mentions:  six  successful  approaches  to  complex  design 
problems. 

Special  Features:  five  buildings,  each  with  an  individual  con¬ 
tribution  in  school  design. 

Jury  Statement:  an  overview  of  this  important  competition. 

Building  Survey  for  1959:  up-to-date  facts  and  figures  on  educa¬ 
tional  construction  during  the  past  year. 

Purses  of  Silk:  critic  Frank  Lopez  offers  his  candid  view  of  the 
present  state  of  architecture  for  education. 

Honor  Roll  of  Architects:  names  and  address  of  all  architects 
who  entered  the  competition,  plus  the  names  and  address  of 
their  new  buildings. 

1 8  Punch  Card  Scheduling 

Matt  O.  Hamhila  tells  how  Phoenix  is  solving  a  tough  scheduling  problem 
with  the  help  of  electronic  equipment. 

29  No  More  Grist  for  Degree  Mills 

A  report-in-depth  on  the  controversial  HEW  survey,  written  by  Washing¬ 
ton  writer  E.  E.  Halmos,  Jr. 

34  Spanish  Conversation  on  TV 

It's  "Se  Habla  Espanol"  in  Mason  City,  where  television  is  an  effective 
tool  for  language  teaching,  says  M.  C.  Martin. 


68  They  Kept  a  Ten-Year  Promise 

Zeno  B.  Katterle  and  Del  Peterson  show  the  rewards  a  community  can  reap 
when  the  public  and  the  schools  plan  together. 


OVERVIEW 


LETTERS 


70  Upkeep  of  a  University  City 

Faced  by  expansion  at  all  levels,  the  maintenance  stafFs  of  Penn 
State  find  ways  to  keep  pace  with  speed  and  economy, 

74  Multiple  Choice  on  Teaching  Machines 

Jay  W.  Stein  urges  circumspection  among  administrators  who  are 
shopping  for  automatic  teachers. 

77  A  Community  Studies  Teacher  Aides 

Results  of  the  Yale  University-Fairfield,  Conn,  study  of  the  use  of  lay 
helpers  in  the  classroom. 

88  Reading  Report  Card 

The  trend  is  toward  reading  for  comprehension  in  many  schools 
across  the  country,  os  this  special  overview  indicates. 

99  Approved  for  Youth 

Alexander  M.  Chabe  walks  the  reader  through  the  prototype  of 
Russia's  new  eleven-year  polytechnical  school. 


Features  — — — 

4  Publisher's  Memo 
7  Letters 

11  One  View,  by  Archibald  B.  Shaw 

1 3  Forum 

14  Calendar 

16  Economic  Scene 
23  Late  News 

36  Searching  Through  Research 


ECHOES 

I  applaud  “Is  Ours  an  Echo  Cul¬ 
ture.”  You’ve  said  verv'  well  what 
needs  frequent  and  loud  repeating. 

DALE  K.  HAYES,  Chairman,  De¬ 
partment  of  School  .Adminis¬ 
tration,  The  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  Lincoln 

Your  April  editorial  was  like  a 
clean,  fresh  breeze  clearinc;  the  air 
after  a  thunderstorm. 

The  Etrowingf  emphasis  on  verbal¬ 
ism  ...  is  reaching  alarming  propor¬ 
tions.  Fighting  .  .  .  this  new  and 
great  pressure  will  require  profes¬ 
sional  courage  on  the  part  of  admin¬ 
istrators,  super\isors,  and  especially 
classroom  teachers. 

The  schools,  the  public  and  par¬ 
ents  need  your  clear  warning  to 
avoid  promoting  an  “echo  culture” 
educational  program. 

CiEOROE  E.  FITCH,  SupcIA  isin^ 
Principal,  Creenbunjh  District 
8,  Hartsdale,  N.  Y. 

c:oi.le(;e  admissions 

It  was  very  nice  indeed  of  you  to 
send  me  a  reprint  of  your  article 
about  Honors  programs.  I  think  you 
have  done  a  very  thorough  job  on 
it,  have  presented  the  findings  well, 
and  have  gotten  across  quite  ade¬ 
quately  the  fact  which  all  of  us  feel 
— we  do  like  Honors  programs  and 
do  give  consideration  to  them.  This 
should  encourage  students  to  enter 
such  programs  rather  than  give  them 
the  fears  which  so  many  of  them 
seem  to  have  these  days. 

HERBERT  H.  WILLIAMS,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Office  of  .Admis.sions,  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  A’. 


40  Clos*-up«:  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton,  Louise 
Wood  Seyler,  Robert  Vogel 

79  Communications  Clinic,  by  Edwin  M.  Bridges 

81  News  Round-up 

91  This  Month's  Product  Preview 


.  .  .  You  have  given  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  problem  and  I  hope  this 
article  has  wide  distribution  in  the 
schools. 

EiGENE  s.  WILSON,  Dean  of 
.Admission,  .Amherst  College, 
.Amherst,  Mass. 


98  As  I  See  It,  by  Walter  D.  Cocking 
100  Executive's  Bookshelf 
102  Index  to  Advertisers 


THE  PRINTED  WORD 

.  .  .  Congratulations  on  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  to  our  professional 
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SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT 

for  large  and  small  schools 


Letters  (continued) 

journal  literature.  I  find  every  bit  of 

each  issue  stimulating. 

The  lead  article  on  the  printed 
word  is,  of  course,  vital  to  me.  The 
new  battle  of  the  books  has  engaged 
me  on  all  fronts  for  at  least  three 
decades.  Your  handling  of  the  new¬ 
est  communication  cold  war  is  cer¬ 
tainly  deft  and  graceful.  .  .  . 

LOUIS  SHORES,  Editor  in  Chief, 
Collier’s  Encyclopedia,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


This  proposition  [“Paperbacks — 
The  Newest  Package”]  deser\’es  a 
more  complete  treatment.  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  courses  where  the 
rapid  turnover  of  titles  and  the  trend 
toward  “pretty”  books  have  created 
a  dilemma  of  texts  too  outdated,  or 
worn,  or  defaced  for  wholesome  use, 
yet  represent  an  investment  which 
prevents  discarding. 

The  “paperback”  has  too  many 
advantages  to  be  set  aside  as  some¬ 
thing  which  will  arrive  in  the  distant 
future  if  we  patiently  wait  for  the 
millennium. 

j.  I..  MCDANIEL,  Superintend¬ 
ent,  Franklinton  City  Schools, 
Franklinton.  N.  C. 


instructional 

material 

center 


.  .  .  Congratulations  on  your  most 
interesting  and  attractive  feature, 
“The  Printed  Word,”  in  the  April 
issue.  It’s  full  of  interesting  facts  and 
ideas  and  we  appreciate  having  the 
articles  tied  to  National  Library 
Week. 

■MAROARET  w.  DUDLEY,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretaiy,  National  Book 
Committee  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 


For  pre-school,  elementary,  high  school, 
and  colleges;  Freedman  Artcraft  IMC 
units  are  scientifically  engineered  for 
real  utility.  For  math,  science,  language, 
and  literature  students,  IMC  units  are 
readily  accessible  for  visual  displays 
such  as:  flannel  lettering  cut-outs,  peg- 
board  or  the  displaying  of  instruction 
materials,  books,  manuals,  etc,  Freed¬ 
man  Artcraft  IMC  units  save  time,  save 
space,  and  save  money. 


FOREKiN  FRIENDS 


This  is  the  first  chance  to  know 
your  publications.  As  a  planning 
staff.  I’m  quite  sure  your  magazine 
will  give  me  a  great  help.  Can  you 
send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  issue  espe¬ 
cially  on  School  Design  for  our  ref¬ 
erence  of  subscription. 

ALBERT  T.  N.  YUAN,  Audio- 
Visual  Center,  National  Tai¬ 
wan  University,  Taipei,  Tai¬ 
wan,  China 


For  complete  details, 
specifications,  and 
full-color  folder  on 
the  IMC  line,  write 
Bob  Foaa,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 


.  .  .  With  our  pleasure,  we  have 
sent  you  a  sample  copy  of  The  Japan 
Architect,  by  ship  mail,  and  you  will 


^RTCILAFT  ZRCINSFRIRG 


P.  O.  Box  222,  Charlevoix,  Mich, 


accept  it  in  a  short  time.  We  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  you  to  enjoy  our  copy. 

.  .  .  If  you  have  a  list  of  names  and 
addresses  of  architects  with  whom 
you  have  business,  or  you  introduce 
some  architects,  engineers  or  those 
who  are  interested  in  Japanese  arch¬ 
itecture,  we  should  like  to  accept 
their  names  and  addresses,  because 
we  are  willing  to  send  them  a  sample 
copy  to  introduce  The  Japan  Archi¬ 
tect.  Thanks  to  your  cooperation. 

YASUGORO  YOSHiOKO,  The  Ja¬ 
pan  Architect,  Tokyo,  Japan 

.  .  .  We  receive  a  good  many  pub¬ 
lications  at  our  office  and  we  are 
glad  that,  included  among  them  is 
your  e.xcellent  new  publication, 
0\ERVIEW. 

F.  K.  STEWART,  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary,  The  Canadian  Educa¬ 
tion  /Vssociation,  Toronto,  On¬ 
tario 

MAINTENANCE 

Among  the  other  good  articles  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  April  i.ssue  of  Over¬ 
view  there  is  one  which  was  particu¬ 
larly  helpful  to  us  here — Page  56, 
Maintenance  [“How  to  Shop  for 
Flooring  Materials”].  .  .  .  Would  it 
be  possible  to  have  a  few  tear  sheets 
if  they  are  available? 

FRANK  C.  GILSON,  Architect, 
Supervisor,  The  Slate  Educa¬ 
tion  Department,  .Albany 

•  Ed.:  Gladly.  They're  on  the  way. 

TCX)LS 

.  .  .  Better  KkjIs  for  education  also 
make  better  schools.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  teachers  themselves  and  the 
I'ducational  tools  with  which  they 
work  go  hand  and  hand.  A  good 
teacher  at  a  rea.sonable  salary  can 
be  even  a  Ijetter  teacher  with  good 
teaching  aids  to  supplement  his 
ability. 

DAVE  MCCURRACH,  National 
School  Supply  &  Equipment 
.Association,  Chicago,  III. 

KIDO 

.  .  .  To  me,  and  to  thousands  of 
others  your  publication  is  what  the 
Sporting  News  is  to  baseball  players 
— without  it  the  educational  scene 
would  be  a  dreary  one.  .  .  . 

THOMAS  STYUANOS,  Nashua, 

N.  H. 
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OVERVIEW 


In  the  Modern  School 


The  Southampton  (N.  Y.)  High  School  is 
another  evidence  of  Holophane's 
long-sustained  leadership  in  educational 
lighting  . . .  Recent  surveys  by  impartial 
school  authorities  indicate  that  Holophane 
Luminaires  are  rated  first  in  3  out  of  4 
major  lighting  classifications  . . .  The 
photographs  show  the  variety  of 
Holophane  units  installed  throughout  the 
Southampton  School.  Each  luminaire 
has  its  own  prismatic  design,  engineered 
to  provide  maximum  illumination,  with 
highest  visual  comfort,  for  its  specific 
area  ...  If  you  plan  new  school  lighting 
(or  relighting),  you  owe  it  to  your 
community  to  consult  Holophane 
Engineers,  through  your  professional 
advisors;  no  obligation. 


At  Claiira*iii,  Horn*  Economict 
Front  Units— Fluoratccnt 
PRISMAlUMEe  (Acrylic 
Plastic) 

Bock  Units-lncar«d«sc*nt  IrvBilt 

■t  CorrMor  —  Incandoscont  Squor* 
CONTROLENSe 

Cl  "Cofotoriyin"  —  2  Foot  Square 
CONTROIENS  Panels 

Ot  OyHMMStwm-Prismotic  AAercury 
Vapor  Reflectors 

It  Locker  Room  -  Surf  oce-ottoched 
lumiiKlires 


HOLOPHANE  company, inc. 

Iffkting  Aetfierities  Since  ISPS 
342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

IRC  MOlOrNARC  CO  ,  ITS.,  41S  IIPUK  Ml.  SO..  TOIORTO  IS.  ORT, 
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WONDERING 
HOW  TO  SEAT 
THEM  ALL? 


THERE’S  A  SICO  TABLE  FOR 
EVERY  SCHOOL  SEATING  NEED! 

From  portable  tables  for  multi-iise  of  space — to  non¬ 
portable  tables  for  single  purpose  areas  .  .  .  whatever  your 
school  needs  are,  there’s  a  SICO  Table  to  fill  them. 

SICO  Tables  have  one  purpose— to  provide  efficient  use 
of  space  for  seating  and  eating.  They  are  designed  on  the 
principle  that  the  equipment  for  a  room  is  actually  more 
important  than  the  room  itself— for  it’s  the  equipment 
that  determines  whether  the  room  will  be  functional. 

They  are  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  room  exactly. 

SICO  has  never  compromised  on  the  quality  of  its  tables. 

And  in  buying  school  equipment,  experience  proves 
there’s  no  substitute  for  quality. 

FREE  !  For  an  illustrated  booklet  on  how  SICO  Tables 
solved  the  seating  problems  of  a  school  in  Arkansas, 
write  to: 


MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

6215  Eden  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota,  Dept.  104 


-  SICO  IC-65 


FULL  FRCe-WAV  SCATINO 


OVERVIEW 


ONE  VIEW 

Archibald  6.  Shaw 


Educating  One 


WE  TEACH  classes.  We  ortianize  schools.  We  build 
for  ^rov^•inl^  enrollments  and  for  changing  pro- 
irrams.  ^Ve  leirislate  for  consolidation  of  districts.  We 
|)lan  and  deselop  and  administer  educational  and  train¬ 
ing  programs.  We  beg  and  borrow,  we  drive  and  lobby 
for  funds  to  build,  to  expand,  to  raise  faculty  salaries. 
We  think  big  and  plan  big.  This  is  good. 

Hut  those  for  whom  we  do  these  things  are  not  schools, 
districts,  enrollments,  or  |x*rsonnel.  They  are  people,  and 
they  live  and  learn  individually,  one  by  one. 

Of  course  they  learn  from  each  other.  Certainly  they 
profit  from  learning  in  uroups  of  all  sizes.  Naturally  they 
share  common  problems,  common  concerns,  and  com¬ 
mon  characteristics.  Still  it  is  not  a  class  that  learns.  It 
is  John  Jones.  Mary  Smith,  Jo  Anderson.  One  by  one 
they  learn  and  grow. 

This  seems  almost  silly  to  assert.  We  still  give  a  great 
deal  of  lip-ser\ice  to  things  like  “individual  differences.” 
Hut  honestly,  do  such  phrases  even  roll  off  our  tongues 
as  fre<*ly  and  frequently  as  “track  systems.”  “manpower 
n«‘eds.”  “the  top  tenth  of  talented,”  or  “ability  group¬ 
ing”?  I)r)es  the  individual  loom  central  or  does  our  lan¬ 
guage  really  betray  more  concern  with  groups,  classes, 
averages,  or  even  masses? 

This  is  a  tough  cjuestion,  and  a  trying  one.  We  admin¬ 
istrators  are  especially,  though  not  uniquely,  liable  to 
the  delusion  that  the  job  of  our  institution  is  teaching. 
We  know  better.  We  know  that  it’s  to  provide  for,  to 
promote,  and  to  encourage  learning.  It’s  just  that  all  of 
our  daily  routines  and  most  of  our  problems  arc  organiza¬ 
tional.  They  do  spring  from  the  teaching  side  of  the  or- 
itanizational  necessities.  We  are  insulated  from  those 
immediate  satisfactions  which  were  ours  when  we  glowed 
in  the  reflected  warmth  of  an  individual  hot  on  the 
glorious  pursuit  of  discovery  and  learning.  We  can’t  help 
taking  undue  satisfaction  from  efficient  organization. 
The  effect  on  the  learner  is  too  distant  from  us. 

Most  of  us — perhaps  all  of  us-  -have  a  deep-down 
concern  for  people  which  strengthens  and  supp)orts  us  as 
we  give  all  our  conscious  attention  to  the  daily  problems. 
In  the  marrow  of  our  Ixjnes  we  know  that  the  better 
« ommunity  is  the  one  which  gives  better  opportunity  to 
individuals  to  realize  themselves.  Hut  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  daily  round,  and  in  a  society  which  seems  to  center 
on  mass  values,  mass  communication,  mass  transporta¬ 
tion,  mass  manipulation — and  crass  comfort — we  seem 
to  be  driven  to  sp)eak  that  language  at  the  pain  of  be¬ 
traying  our  central  values. 


Sometimes  this  commitment  does  endure.  Sometimes 
we  plan,  lead,  organize,  and  build  as  advocates  of  the 
individual.  Hut  not  always.  How  many  of  us  have  de¬ 
liberately  put  ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the  individual  we 
are  serving  as  we  plan  a  new  high  school,  a  new  dormi¬ 
tory,  a  new  curriculum?  We  know  of  one  person  called  in 
to  help  plan  a  new  high  school  who  went  to  the  farthest 
bus  stop  in  the  early  morning,  got  on  the  school  bus  with 
the  most  distant  pupil  and  stayed  with  him  the  whole 
day,  picking  up  his  car  at  the  same  stop  at  the  day’s  end. 
Of  course,  he  couldn’t  be  that  student,  but  he  saw 
things  much  more  clearly  through  the  student’s  eyes.  His 
views  of  the  bus  problems,  of  the  eating  arrangements, 
and  especially  of  the  class  schedule  and  learning  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  greatly  affected  by  this  experience. 

This  is  not  to  advocate  a  technitjue.  Some  of  us  could 
walk  all  day  with  a  fourteen-year-old  and  come  away 
more  bewildered  than  before.  It  does  advocate  an  atti¬ 
tude.  It  reminds  us  that  the  fundamental  test  for  all  our 
work  is  its  effect  on  the  individual. 


If  we  all  thought  in  terms  of  the  individual  it’s  pos¬ 
sible  we’d  come  out  with  educational  buildings  like  those 
honored  in  this  issue.  Perhaps  our  organization  wouldn’t 
be  much  different.  Maybe  we’d  use  even  more  of  the 
burgeoning  array  of  tools  and  devices  that  amplify  the 
teacher.  But,  if  so,  it  would  be  only  because  they  are 
designed  to  help  the  learner  learn.  We  won’t  proclaim 
a  new  grouping  plan  for  its  convenience,  for  its  service 
to  the  nation’s  manpower  needs,  or  even  for  its  asserted 
efficiency.  We’ll  organize,  in  whatever  plan,  because 
John  Jones,  Mars-  Smith,  Jo  Anderson,  and  every  other 
individual,  will  get  the  best  possible  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  leam.  That  will  be  not  only  our  in¬ 
ward  concern  but  our  outward  proclamation.  For  we 
educate  people,  one  by  one. 


-4  reprint  of  the  sixteen- page  Competition  report,  in¬ 
cluding  all  award  winners,  lists  of  entrants,  jury  state¬ 
ments,  and  building  survey,  is  available  on  request  from 
The  Editor,  OVERVIEW ,  470  Park  Avenue  South,  New 
York  16,  N.  y. 
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An  organization  recently  launched  a  fund-raising  campaign.  Rolling  up  his  shirt  sleeves,  the  Board 
President  devoted  countless  hours  a  week  to  the  project.  Meanwhile,  who  “took  care  of  his 
store?”  Answer:  No  one.  There  are  just  so  many  hours  in  the  day.  And  that’s  one  of  the  good 
reasons  why  organizations  and  institutions  turn  to  the  American  City  Bureau.  We  relieve  you  of 
the  time-consuming  details  and  give  professional  leadership  to  organizing  .  .  .  and  running  .  .  . 
your  fund-raising  appeals.  Our  booklet,  “The  Full  Meaning  of  a  Promise”,  tells  how  we  help 
raise  funds.  For  your  copy,  write:  3520  Prudential  Plaza,  Chicago  1,  Ill.;  470  Park  Ave.  South,  New 
York  16, N.Y., or  410  Forum  Bldg.,  Sacramento  14,  Calif.  J^iftQtiCSn  City  BUtSSU 

fund-raising  is  our  business 
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SS  FORUM 


Shades  of  the  Depression! 


Dual  Track  System 

Our  historical  commitment  to  establish  educational 
equity  for  the  children  of  all  the  people  poses  a  problem 
that  we  have  not  fully  faced  up  to. 

We  no  lontrer  have  the  selective  trroup  of  secondary 
youth  who  know  exactly  where  they  are  poing  and  how 
to  pet  there.  As  many  as  75  percent  of  the  students  in 
many  of  our  secondary  schools  are  not  mentally  and/or 
culturally  endowed  to  do  hiph  quality  work  in  collepe- 
preparator^’  subjects.  How  to  motivate  a  mentally  and 
culturally  impoverished  child  to  want  to  achieve  in  any 
field  of  endeavor  is  one  of  the  bristling  challenpes  to 
teachers  in  secondary’  education. 

One  thinp  is  certain:  the  ripid  academic  course  of 
study  is  not  now,  and  has  never  been,  suitable  for  the 
vast  majority  of  students  in  a  large  number  of  our  hiph 
schools. 

Any  high  school  youngster  who  has  the  desire  and  will 
power  can  succeed  in  one  of  the  two  curricular  tracks 
such  as  we  offer  in  Lepanto:  the  college  preparatory 
track  or  the  terminal  track  beginning  in  the  ninth  grade. 
All  youngsters  do  not  succeed  even  then,  but  at  least 
the  opportunity  is  here.  We  cannot  do  less  than  offer 
the  opportunity  lest  we  break  with  our  historical  com¬ 
mitment. 

It  is  not  an  easy  ta.sk.  It  would  be  much  easier  to  set 
a  high  standard  of  excellence  in  a  core  of  rigid  disciplines 
and  say  to  those  who  fail  to  make  the  hurdle,  “You 
must  go.”  This  is  basically  what  happened  in  those  so- 
called  good  old  days.  But  until  American  society  de¬ 
velops  an  industrial  apprenticeship  program  or  a  na¬ 
tional  ccc  Camp  or  something  similar  for  this  large 
group  of  young  Americans,  attendance  in  secondary’ 
schools  is  the  only  ray  of  hope  for  them. 

And  it  may  be  the  only  ray  of  hof>e  society  has,  for  to 
turn  some  three  or  four  million  secondary-  youngsters 
loose  on  the  streets  of  our  industrial  society  could  be 
catastrophic  for  all  of  us.  What  we  do  or  fail  to  do  for 
this  group  may  in  the  long  pull  detennine  more  than 
anything  else  the  destiny  of  democracy. — /  D.  StcGehee, 
superintendent,  Lepanto  {Ark.)  Public  SiSiools. 

*•. 
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People  are  about  as  poor  as  they  think  they  are ;  states 
are  as  poor  as  their  outmoded  tax  structures  make  them 
feel. 

In  1960,  when  production  and  income  are  at  new  all- 
time  highs,  the  governor  of  the  great  state  of  Alabama 
has  proposed  that  teachers  solve  the  state’s  apparent 
fiscal  problems  by  accepting  only  nine-tenths  of  their 
contracted  salary.  We  haven’t  heard  of  this  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  since  the  early  thirties.  Of  course,  if  the  teach¬ 
ers  do  “cooperate”  they  will  be  individually  subsidizing 
other  state  activities — or  at  least  will  be  paying  an  extra 
10  percent  tax  charged  to  them  as  a  special  class  of 
citizens! 

The  governor  can’t  fairly  be  charged  as  anti-educa¬ 
tion.  Under  his  vigorous  leadership  Alabama  authorized 
$160  million  for  school  constmction.  But  surely  when 
he  gets  out  of  the  budget  maze  and  looks  at  the  equities 
involved,  at  the  undoubted  concern  of  his  constituents 
for  good  education,  and  at  the  indisputable  ability  of  his 
state  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for  at  least  the  level  al¬ 
ready  authorized,  this  proposed  special  levy  on  a  group 
already  underpaid  will  be  abandoned. 

By  this  time  the  crisis  in  Alabama  has  probably  been 
met.  We  note  it  only  as  an  example  of  what  is  happening 
in  too  many  states — and  school  districts — when  the  real 
needs  of  the  schools  and  the  desires  of  the  citizens  (and 
their  capacity  to  pay)  have  outrun  the  productivity  of 
antiquated  and  jerry-built  tax  structures. 

Architectural  Exhibits 

We’ve  seen  some  magnificent  architectural  presenta¬ 
tions — but  not  many.  ,\t  the  aasa  exhibit,  we  hope  it 
was  only  the  endless  succession  of  exhibits  which  de¬ 
pressed  us,  but  we  fear  that  it  was  the  inartistic,  even 
uninformative  presentations.  Only  occasionally  did  we 
see  a  pmsentation  which  had  l)een  imaginatively  and 
thoughtfully  done.  Too  many  looked  as  though  an  office 
boy  had  pasted  up  whatever  materials  were  on  hand! 

A  visit  to  the  New  York  Architectural  League’s  ex¬ 
hibit  made  us  feel  better.  Perhaps,  we  thought,  it’s  only 
a  matter  of  spacing  and  care  in  display.  But  Overview's 
own  C'ompetition  included  a  few  entries — incomplete, 
unattractive,  and  carelessly  assembled — that  made  us 
again  pause  and  wonder. 

Isn’t  the  time  and  money  invested  in  presentation 
worth  that  little  extra  effort  that  distinguishes  the  best, 
most  informative,  and  most  pleasing  submissions?  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  an  art.  The  pride  and  discipline  of  its  practi¬ 
tioners  should  Ih*  reflected  in  the  artistry'  of  their  pres¬ 
entations.  • 
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STARTLING  NEW 
TORNADO  280 


3—9,  Tenth  International  Summer 
School  for  Savings  Bankers.  At 
Worcester  College,  Oxford,  England. 
Sponsored  by  the  International 
Thrift  Institute,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 


3—15,  Department  of  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers.  At  Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Exec,  sec.: 
Margaret  Stevenson,  1201  16  St. 

NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


4—8,  National  School  Public  Relations 
Assn.  At  San  Francisco.  Ex.  sec.:  Roy 
K.  Wilson,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C.  Public  relations  seminar. 


6—9,  National  Federation  of  College 
and  University  Business  Officers 
Assns.  At  French  Lick,  Ind.  Ex.  sec.: 
Kenneth  A.  Dick,  Comptroller,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Idaho,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


FLOOR 

MAINTENANCE 

MACHINES 


ID-14,  American  College  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Assn.  At  Washington,  D.  C.  Ex. 
sec.:  Frank  L.  Ashmore,  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  D.  C. 


31— Aug.  3,  Assn,  of  College  and  Uni¬ 
versity  Housing  Officers.  At  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Indiana,  Bloomington.  Ex. 
sec.:  A.  Thornton  Edwards,  121  An¬ 
derson  Hall,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan. 


Surpasses  EVERY  Competitor  in  EVERY  Respect 


ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

5088  NORTH  RAVENSWOOD  AVE.,  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 


Greater  Power— constant  duty  fan  cooled  motor  (1.25  service 
factor)  can  operate  under  extreme  overloads  without  over¬ 
heating.  Delivers  highest  starting  torque,  greatest  running 
torque  and  lowest  amperage  draw. 

Greater  Comfort— mechanically  concentric  and  dead-center  bal¬ 
anced  to  eliminate  all  wobble  and  jump.  Human  engineered 
for  maximum  control  and  operator  comfort. 

Guaranteed  for  2  full  years 


.torIHado  9  MODELS  (15",  17",  19".  22"  BRUSH  SIZES.) 


Get  the  facts— Write  for  bulletin  986. 


6—9,  National  Audio-Visual  Assn.,  Inc. 
At  Chicago,  III.  Exec,  sec.:  Don  White, 
Box  337,  Fairfax,  Va. 

Data  for  delegates— White  Sox 
play  at  Comisky  Park  every  day 
(nights  on  August  8  &  9)  during  the 
convention.  Sightseeing  can  include 
the  fabulous  Museum  of  Science  & 
Industry  in  Grant  Park,  a  cruise  on 
Lake  Michigan,  or  a  visit  to  the  Art 
Institute.  Any  evening  is  a  good  eve¬ 
ning  to  see  "The  Music  Man"  at  the 
famous  Shubert  Theater.  Summer 
theaters  offer,  among  others,  "Most 
Happy  Fella"  (Music  Theater)  and 
"Born  Yesterdoy"  (Theater-on-the- 
Loke).  Horse  racing  daily  at  Wash¬ 
ington  Park  and  night  harness  racing 
at  Chicago  Downs. 


21—24,  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  Mathematics,  Summer  Meeting.  At 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Sec.:  M.  H. 
Ahrendt,  1201  16  St.,  NW,  Washing- 
1  ton  6,  D.  C. 


Priced  below  most  competitive  makes. 
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No  overhead  pipe  suspensions  — ready  for  play  in 
minutes  —  rolls  easily,  quickly  into  storage 

•  Model  202  eliminates  custom-built  overhead  sus¬ 
pensions,  cables,  winches  and  costly  installation 
without  the  slightest  sacrifice  of  rigidity. 

•  Four  of  the  Model  202  replace  six  suspended 
backstops  normally  used  in  most  gyms— 4  for 
practice,  2  for  sjjectator  games. 


NEW  BACKSTOP 

by  r-f  .  -  . . . 

Portable! 

Folding! 

Rigid! 


Used  by 
ST.  LOUIS 
HAWKS 


Compact!  Model  202  folds  to  a  height  of  only  50",  and  •  Extremely  rugged  construction.  For  play,  base 
requires  a  storage  floor  space  of  just  54'  or  72',  depend-  rests  on  floor-protective  pads  and  is  anchored 

ing  on  type  of  bank,  x  121'.  Backstop  is  quickly  raised  into  4  floor  plates. 

to  playing  position  with  an  easily-operated  hydrauUc  «  ^  handcrank  raises  back- 

pump,  or  lowered  to  folded  jxjsition  in  seconds  by  4  rubber-tired  ball-bearing  casters 

release  of  a  safety  lock  and  valve.  4hat  protect  the  finest  floor  finish. 

•  Furnished  with  official  fan-shaped  or  rectangular 
backboards  of  glass,  steel  or  wood. 


DAR¥ 


•  Protective  laced-on  pads  for  vertical  support 
column  and  braces,  as  well  as  base,  available. 

Ask  for  complete  details. 


mED  MiDART  PRODUCTS,  INC.  •  3534  OEKAIR  STREET  •  ST.  lOUIS  IS,  MISSOURI 
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^  central  control  all-facility  | 
school  sound  systems  | 


f 


your  choice  of  every  desirable 
feature  and  program  facility 

RAULAND  Sound  Systems  are  available 
to  fit  the  exact  needs  and  budget  of 
your  school.  Available  features  include: 
FM-AM  Radio — selects  any  radio  pro¬ 
gram  on  FM  or  AM  for  distribution  to 
any  or  all  rooms. 

Fhonograph — distributes  phono  pro¬ 
gram  (transcription  player  or  record 
changer);  also  available  for  use  with 
tape  recorder. 


S800  Series 

Deluxe  3-Channel 
Systems;  maximum 
facilities— two 
channels  for  un¬ 
precedented  pro¬ 
gram  choice,  PLUS 
intercom:  with  hi-fi 
FM-AM  tuner  and 
stereo  record 
changer;  distribution 
facilities  for  up  to 
220  rooms... 


RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems  are 
unsurpassed  for  versatility,  rugged  performance 
and  value.  They  perform  every  conceivable 
communications  function  for  administrative 
control,  educational  program  distribution  and 
2-way  communication.  Here,  truly,  is  the  most 
desirable  choice  in  budget-minded  School  Sound, 
designed  and  built  to  stay  modem  for  years. 


Modal  SM2-M 

Deluxe  3-Channel 
System  including 
intercom;  a  budget- 
minded  basic 
system  with  expand¬ 
able  facilities  for  up 
to  120  rooms... 


Microphones  —  selects  and  distributes 
programs  from  multiple  microphone 
locations. 

Intercom — permits  2-way  conversation 
with  any  or  all  rooms. 

Special  Features — Emergency  Switch; 
all-call;  provision  for  sigiul  clock;  tele¬ 
phone  intercom;  fire-disaster  alarm 
facilities;  remote  control,  etc. 


There  is  a  RAULAND  Sound 
System  to  fit  the  exact  needs 
and  budget  of  your  school. 
WRITE  FOR  FUU  DETAILS 


RAULAND-BORG  CORPORATION 

Pioneers  in  School  Sound 


Rauiand-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  ^ 

3535  W.  Addison  St.,  Chicago  18,  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 
Our  school  has  classrooms. 

N  a  me _ Title _ 

School _ 

Address _ 

City _ Zone _ State _ 


ECONOMIC 


I  The  Bond  Market 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  there  was  widespread 
opinion  that  we  were  entering  a  major  boom  period 
which  would  heighten  the  business  demand  for  credit. 
There  was  a  sharp  increase  in  buying  and  in  business 
inventories  (caused  in  part  by  the  steel  strike  in  1959). 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  was  anxious  to  prevent  a 
typie  of  boom  that  would  lead  to  a  later  collapse  and 
kept  a  tight  control  on  credit. 

As  it  turned  out  there  has  been  no  undue  rise  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  the  nation’s  business  is 
at  an  all-time  high,  but  the  total  of  all  goods  and  services 
being  produced  (running  about  $500  billion)  represents 
an  increase  of  only  4  or  5  percent.  Speculative  buying 
has  been  kept  at  a  minimum.  Even  the  amount  of  credit 
used  for  building  inventories  has  declined  in  recent 
weeks. 

The  recent  lack  of  excessive  demand  for  credit  led  to 
lower  interest  rates  (see  charts  on  page  24).  The  higher 
interest  rate  earlier  in  the  year  postponed  plans  of  some 
businesses  and  a  good  many  local  governments.  Result 
has  been  a  decline  of  interest  rates  during  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months.  In  addition,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
apparently  deciding  there  is  only  limited  danger  of  exces¬ 
sive  speculation,  has  eased  credit. 

By  the  first  of  the  year  the  interest  rates  on  bonds  had 
moved  above  the  average  rate  of  return  on  stocks.  This 
led  some  people  to  shift  funds  from  stocks  to  bonds  to 
get  a  higher  return.  This  made  more  money  available 
for  the  purchase  of  bonds  which,  in  turn,  would  reduce 
the  interest  rates  to  be  paid  on  bonds. 

In  addition  to  the  longer-term  movements  of  Ixind 
prices,  there  have  been  violent  fluctuations  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  a  few  days.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  bond 
market  has  been  very  unstable.  These  short-term  fluctua¬ 
tions  were  caused  by  the  large  supplies  of  bonds  coming 
on  the  market  at  one  time  plus  uncertainty  about  the 
short-run  credit  supply. 


How  does  the  government  spend  its  citizens’  income 
I  taxes?  AFT  President  Carl  Megel  gives  an  average 
'  breakdown  in  “The  American  Teacher.”  A  fairly  typi¬ 
cal  federal  income  tax  payment  of  $1,800  is  appor¬ 
tioned  roughly  as  follows:  $822  to  the  military;  $293 
to  foreign  aid,  atomic  energy,  and  veterans;  $256  to 
I  government  operations,  transportation,  public  hous- 
I  ing,  etc.;  $244  to  interest  on  public  debt;  $l  14  to  farm 
j  subsidies;  and  $1 1  to  education. 
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Circle  OV-212  on  reply  card,  last  page 

There’s  no  short  cut.e. 


While  the  rise  in  interest  rates  during  1959  did  not 
reduce  the  overall  total  of  buildine;,  it  did  affect  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  educational  buildint;.  It  continues  to  show  a  drop 
for  the  early  part  of  this  year. 

Private  construction  has  expanded.  Residential  con¬ 
struction  and  public  utilities  show  small  increases,  and 
industrial  and  commercial  buildintrs  are  up  considerably. 
The  total  of  all  buildint'  seems  to  be  ver^-  slitrhtly  ahead 
of  1959. 

The  cost  of  building  continues  upward.  Material  prices 
show  increases,  caused  by  wage  hikes.  During  1959  the 
average  hourly  wage  in  the  building  industry  rose  about 
5  percent.  Result  was  a  very  substantial  rise  in  average 
building  costs  which  may  approach  4  percent.  The  cost 
pattern  during  the  early  part  of  1960  seems  to  be  much 
the  same  as  last  year.  It  is  hard  to  see  building  wage 
rates  continue  to  rise  forever.  It  is  equally  hard  to  see 
what  is  going  to  stop  them  until  there  is  some  drop  in 
the  total  amount  of  building  activity. 


Positive  locker  protection  is 
a  matter  of  sound  engineer¬ 
ing  and  quality  components 
in  the  locks  you  buy.  There 
are  no  short  cuts  ...  no 
substitutes!  That’s  why 
schools  everywhere  praise 
dependable,  long-term  per¬ 
formance  of  National  Lock 
shackle  and  built-in 
combination  locks.  Investi¬ 
gate  these  advantages  NOW: 

•  Wrought  metal  working 
parts 

•  Steel  parts  are  electro¬ 
plated 

•  3-number  dialing 

•  Simplified  re-setting  of 
combinations 

•  Complete  system  of  locker 
control 

•  Available  with  or  without 
masterkey  feature 

Master  charts  for  lock 
records,  complete  with 
leatherette  binder,  are  sup¬ 
plied  FREE  with  quantity 
lock  purchases.  Write  on 
your  letterhead  for  FREE 
sample  lock. 


No.  M-2M 
Matttrlwytd 


One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  recent  eco¬ 
nomic  scene  has  to  do  with  the  defense  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  Government.  For  the  next  fiscal  year, 
expenditures  on  defense  will  be  slightly  above  $40  bil¬ 
lion,  and  $8.5  billion  of  this  (20  percent)  will  be  for  re¬ 
search  and  development. 

The  educational  budgets  of  the  regular  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  colleges  will  nm  approximately 
$20  billion.  But  nothing  like  20  jx*rcent  of  these  budgets 
will  be  apportioned  to  research.  No  one  knows  accurately 
how  much  is  spent  on  research  and  development  for 
education,  but,  at  most,  it  is  a  few  million  dollars. 

The  point  has  also  been  made  in  another  way.  Ad¬ 
dressing  the  National  School  Boards  Association,  Ralph 
Lazarus,  chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Economic  I3c- 
velopment  Subcommittee  on  Education,  said:  “This 
year  the  Federal  Government  is  sf>ending  $119  million 
for  research  in  agriculture,  which  is  plagued  by  surpluses. 
The  money  available  to  the  Office  of  Education  for  re¬ 
search  in  education,  which  is  plagued  by  shortages,  totals 
only  $6.2  million.  When  educational  research  can  claim 
only  one-twentieth  of  what  we  are  spending  for  farm  re¬ 
search  isn’t  there  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  contrast?” 

Income  and  employment  in  the  United  States  are 
both  at  an  all-time  high.  Surely  this  should  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  more  money  so  vitally  needed  for  edu¬ 
cation. 

— Harold  F.  Ci.ark 


No.  U-2iS 
Not  Mattorkoyid 


No.  i*-uy 
Motorktyod 


COMBINATION 
SHACKLE  LOCKS 

BUILT-IN  LOCKS 


No.  0-271 
M«it*rk«y*d 


LABORATORY 

LOCKS 


NATIONAL  LOCK  COMPANY 

Industrial  Hardware  Division 

ROCKFORD.  ILLINOIS 
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Punch  Card  Scheduling 


Assistant  principal  Elzie  L.  Myers  feeds  cards  into  class  scheduling  board. 


in  licisrht  and  onc-fourth  inch  sliorter 
tlian  a  piincli  card  in  depth.  The  lx)x 
is  loaded  with  a  predetermined  num- 
l)er  of  class  cards  for  each  compart¬ 
ment. 

The  assignment  of  students  to  class 
is  simple.  Each  enrollment  card  has 
listed  on  it  the  subjects  a  student 
wishes  to  take.  .A  preliminary  ode 
is  marked  on  each  card  to  indicate 
whether  the  student  is  below  average, 
average,  or  abo\e  average.  Inasmuch 
as  the  cla.sses  are  so  scheduled,  they 
can  thus  be  put  into  the  correct  room. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  select  the  class 
cards  for  each  student.  These  are 
then  clipped  together  and  placed  in 
a  box.  In  the  process,  when  no  class 
cards  arc  left  in  the  compartment,  no 
more  students  may  be  assigned  to 
those  classes.  I’he  advantage  of  con¬ 
secutively  numbered  cards  is  that 
class  membership  can  be  determined 
at  anytime  by  noting  the  nuntber  of 
the  card  on  top. 

When  the  class  assignments  have 
been  made  the  cards  are  sent  to  the 
center,  name  cards  are  punched  out, 
and  student  schedules  are  printed  in 
quadruplicate.  Teachers’  lists  for 
each  class  can  also  be  printed. 

Our  first  experience  with  punch 
card  scheduling  demonstrated  its  ad- 
\antages.  \Vc  were  able  to  assign 
about  800  freshmen  to  classes  in  twf) 
days’  time.  • 


TO 


TAPERED 

LIGHTING 


STEEL 

TUBES 


For  •  Baseball  Di^onds 

•  Football  Fie^i 

•  Playground 

•  Shopping  C 

•  Truck  Term! 

•  Railroad  Y 

•  Race  Tracks  ^ 

•  Radio  and  W  Towers 

•  Transmissioq 


ers 


Engineered  for  PermaA 
Safety . . . 

Designed  to  accommodate 
Streamlined  to  enhance  th 
lighted  area. 


^Power  Lines 

c,  Strength  and 


2  to  40  lights, 
of  any 


ASStG.NI.NG  STUDENTS  tO  claSS  is  a 
.  difficult  job  in  any  large  com¬ 
prehensive  high  school  today.  The 
variety  of  subjects  ofTered,  coupled 
with  an  attempt  to  provide  for  the 
slow  learner,  the  regular  and  the 
abler  students,  increases  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  scheduling. 

.At  Carl  Hayden  High  School,  El/ie 
L.  Myers,  assistant  principal  for  edu¬ 
cational  serv  ices,  has  spearheaded  a 
program  to  s{K*ed  up  the  assignment 
of  students  to  class  by  means  of  better 
utilization  of  the  punch  card  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  system’s  central  adminis¬ 
trative  offices. 

With  an  enrollment  of  2,600  stu¬ 
dents  in  two  sessions,  we  adopted  the 
following  plan.  .After  the  schedule  of 
classes  is  drawn  up,  the  central  punch 
card  department  makes  up  class  cards 
for  all  subjects  for  each  teacher,  re¬ 
cording  the  teacher  number,  class 
and  period.  We  request  36  cards 
for  the  shop  classes,  45  for  the  aca¬ 
demic  classes,  50  for  the  typing  classes 
and  about  100  for  each  period  for 
physical  education  classes.  These 
cards  are  numbered  consecutively. 

A  large  schedule  box  was  con¬ 
structed  to  include  a  compartment 
for  each  class.  The  compartments 
are  punch-card  width,  one-half  inch 


By  Matt  O.  Hamhilo,  principal,  Carl 
Hayden  High  School,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 
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TO  KNOW  THEY’RE  SAFE,  RELY  ON  SOUND 


, . .  AND  FOR  SOUND  OF  QUALITY,  RELY  ON  RCA!  Naturally  you  want  a  sound  system  to  provide  dependable 
day-after-day  communication  and  profp-amming  for  varied  purposes.  But  an  emergency  system  demands  much 
more  in  reliability  when  the  b;isic  safety  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  is  involved.  You  can  feel  .secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  RCA  Sound  has  the  quality  for  both  jobs— through  years  of  RCA  experience  and  leadership 
in  .sound  engineering. 

FVom  a  central  RCA  con.sole,  your  voice  or  signal  reaches  insUmtly  to  every  location.  You  have  at  hand,  liter¬ 
ally,  every  student  and  teacher  throughout  your  building.  And  every  day,  via  AM-FM  radio,  record  player 
and  tiipe  recorder,  you  open  cla.ssroom  doors  to  the  world  by  transmitting  programs  to  any  areas  you  wish. 

The  best  sound  .systems  begin  with  knowledgeable  planning.  Talk  with  your  RCA  Engineered  Sound  Distributor 
and  let  him  help  you  map  out  a  .sound  .system  for  the  utmost  in  .sjifety  at  a  price  that’s  thoroughly  practical. 
Ix)ok  up  your  RCA  Engineert*d  Sound  Distributor  in  the  clius.sified  book  under  "Public  Address  and  Sound 
Systems."  RCA  hiis  ju.st  intrwluced  a  new  line  of  modular  .sound  .sy.stems  which  can  be  custom  assembled  in 
.scores  of  combinations  to  meet  every  .school  budget  and  need.  For  information  on  new  RCA  "Made-to-Order” 
Sound  Systems,  addre.ss  RCA.  Dept.  H-lOP,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 


ItADIO  eORPORATIOM  of  AMERICA 

SOUND  PRODUCTS  CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 


Tmk(»)  t 


June,  1  960 
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PLANNED  CREATIVITY 

The  imagination  of  a  gifted  child  captures  a  clown  in  clay ...  and  every  skill  of  the  teaching  art  shares  the  classroom.  All  the  new 
methods  and  new  tools  of  a  dedicated  profession  create  an  environment  to  encourage  and  direct  his  energies.  Part  of  that  environment 
should  be  classroom  furniture  that  reflects  planned  creativity  in  its  scientific  design  and  manufacture.  With  this  in  mind,  we  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  specify  the  Virco  #751  Lift-Lid  Desk  (shown  below),  the  #752  Open  Front  Desk  and  the  #260  Chair.  Our  new  full-color 
catalog  provides  specifications  on  Virco’s  complete  line  of  school  furniture  for  kindergarten  through  college.  Write  today  to:  Virco  Mfg. 
Corporation,  Department  B  6,  Post  Office  Box  44846,  Station  H,  Los  Angeles,  California.  (Plants  also  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania.) 

VIRCO 
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More 


Hillfdole  High  School,  Son  Motoo,  Californio, 
District  Sup«r!nt«ndont,  Thomas  F.  Rtynddt 
Architect:  John  lyon  Reid  ond  Rartners 
Gloss  end  Gloxing:  Cob  bled  kk  •  Kibbe  Gloss  Co 


20,000  square  feet  of 
MISCO  WIRE  GLASS 
installed  in  New 
California  High  School 


Beautiful  window  walls  of  Misco  perform  double  duty  at  the  new  Hillsdale  High  School,  San  Mateo, 
California  .  .  .  provide  plenty  of  daylight  to  create  an  open,  friendly,  easy-to-work-in 
atmosphere  while  offering  protection  against  breakage  and  serving  as  a  Are  retardant. 

And  Misco  lends  itself  to  many  uses.  Transparent  Polished  Misco,  with  it's  attractive  diamond-shaped, 
welded  wire  netting,  is  installed  along  the  center  court .  .  .  permits  unobstructed  vision  and  lends 
welcome  protection  of  wire  gloss  to  this  heavily  travelled  area.  This  rugged  glass,  so  modern  in 
appearance,  withstands  the  press  of  crowds,  prevents  chance  falls  or  mishaps  from  endangering 
students  .  .  .  serves  as  an  effective  fire  barrier. 


Smooth  Rough  Misco  (obscure)  is  used  for  partitions  in  this  modern  school  .  .  .  floods  adjoining  areas 
with  softened,  "borrowed"  light,  yet  protects  privacy.  This  pattern  is  also  installed  along  ramps  and 
skylights,  where  it's  superb  daylighting  features  and  innate  strength  are  desirable  characteristics. 


To  combine  the  utmost  in  protection  with  modern  beauty,  specify 
Misco  Wire  Gloss.  Available  through  leading  distributors  everywhere 
in  surface  finishes  for  clear  vision  or  diffusion. 


Write  today  for 
free  catalog. 
Address 
Deportment  1  6. 


St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 


LATE  KEWS 

For  more  complete  coverage,  see  pages  81-87. 


URGES  ACTION:  "We  still  have  a  great  deal  to 
get  done  for  America,”  President  Elisenhower  re¬ 
minded  Congress  in  a  special  message  intended  to 
prod  legislators  into  action.  Plans  now  call  for  Con¬ 
gress  to  adjourn  early  in  July  to  clear  the  way  for 
national  nominating  conventions. 

With  little  more  than  a  month  to  go,  the  President 
urged  adoption  of  some  form  of  school  construction 
legislation  to  meet  “genuine  need”  without  upsetting 
traditional  state  and  local  responsibility  for  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Administration-sponsored  bills  provide 
federal  aid  for  debt  service  on  school  construction 
loans. 

So  far,  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  providing  $1.8 
billion  in  federal  funds  for  school  construction  and 
teacher  salaries.  In  the  House,  a  measure  making 
$975  million  available  for  school  construction  is 
pending.  The  president  will  probably  veto  either  of 
these  measures,  however. 

*  *  * 

NATIONAL  PRESTIGE:  Establishment  of  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Council  of  Advisers  on  Education  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  office  has  been  called  for  by  the  American 
Assembly.  The  Council,  analogous  to  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  would  help  focus  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  public,  and  the  President,  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  education. 

Representing  a  cross  section  of  educators,  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  government  officials,  the  Assembly 
serves  as  a  non-partisan  conference  and  research  or¬ 
ganization.  It  was  founded  in  1950. 

Although  the  Assembly  warned  against  federal 
interference  in  educational  policy,  it  recommended 
government  aid  for  school  construction  only.  It  by¬ 
passed  aid  for  increasing  faculty  salaries  or  for  fed¬ 
eral  scholarships. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Assembly  called  for  in¬ 
creased  tuition  “in  those  institutions  in  which  pres¬ 
ent  fees  are  nominal  or  disproportionately  low.”  This 
was  balanced  with  requests  for  more  financial  aid  to 
students  from  the  institutions. 

*  *  * 

SNAIL’S  PACE:  Six  years  after  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court’s  school  desegregation  decision,  only  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  South’s  Negro  students  attend  school 
with  whites.  Complete  segregation  still  exists  in 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
South  Carolina. 

Of  the  five,  Georgia  is  making  the  most  serious 
attempt  to  integrate  metropolitan  Atlanta  schools. 
Rural  sections,  which  hold  the  balance  of  power  in 


the  legislature,  bitterly  oppose  it. 

The  first  break  came  last  month  when  a  state 
school  study  commission  recommended  Georgia 
submit  a  “freedom  of  choice”  program  to  the  people. 
The  commission  asked  the  legislature  to  submit  to 
voters  constitutional  amendments  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  children  from  being  compelled  to  attend  deseg¬ 
regated  schools.  They  would  also  g^ve  local  school 
districts  the  option  to  integrate  or  close.  (Present 
state  law  automatically  closes  any  desegregated 
school  and  cuts  off  its  funds.) 

Eight  of  the  commission’s  nineteen  members  dis¬ 
sented  and  urged  a  strengthening  of  segregation 
laws. 

In  Atlanta,  storm  center  of  the  controversy,  a  fed¬ 
eral  judge  delayed  desegregation  until  May  1,  1961, 
to  give  the  next  legislature  “just  one  chance”  to  save 
Georgia’s  public  school  system.  He  stipulated  that 
the  Atlanta  board  would  then  be  ordered  to  desegre¬ 
gate  regardless  of  the  legislature.  The  court  echoed 
commission  findings  on  pupil  placement  and  local 
option. 

In  New  Orleans,  white  parents  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly  (12,299-2707)  to  retain  segregated  schools.  In 
a  special  school  poll  they  chose  to  close  the  public 
schools  rather  than  accept  even  token  desegrega¬ 
tion.  Negroes  indicated  by  a  greater  margin  (11,407- 
679)  a  preference  for  maintaining  public  education. 

However,  school  board  president  Lloyd  J.  Rittiner 
was  quoted  by  the  New  Orleans  Times  Picayune  as 
saying:  “I  will  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  white 
people  because  they  are  the  people  who  support  the 
school  system  and  elect  us  to  the  school  board.” 

A  Federal  District  judge  thinks  otherwise,  how¬ 
ever,  and  has  just  set  a  September  deadline  for  the 
start  of  desegregating  New  Orleans  schools.  After 
the  board  refused  to  submit  its  own  desegregation 
plan.  Judge  J.  Skelly  Wright  outlined  a  grade-a-year 
desegregation  plan  for  Orleans  Parish  schools. 

In  other  action,  two  federal  court  rulings  have 
warned  that  Negro  children  seeking  admission  to 
white  schools  may  not  constitutionally  be  given 
pupil  assignment  tests  different  from  those  taken  by 
white  children. 

Pupil  assignment  plans  are  the  only  legal  devices 
to  delay  integration  that  have  proved  successful  so 
far.  Under  these  plans,  the  school  board  can  assign 
pupils  to  schools  on  the  basis  of  scholastic  achieve¬ 
ment,  aptitude,  health,  morals,  and  residence,  but 
not  race.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  these  standards 
are  applied  only  to  Negro  children. 

Postscript:  Three  Negro  students  are  graduating 
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from  once  all-white  high  schools  in  Little  Rock, 
Ark. ;  one  from  Hall  and  two  from  Central. 

«  *  * 

FOR  BETTER  TEACHERS ;  More  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  participants  from  all  segments  of  education 
will  meet  later  this  month  to  seek  answers  to  some 
of  the  perplexing  problems  of  teacher  certification. 
The  scene  will  be  the  annual  conference  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Commission  on  Teacher  Education  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Standards  at  San  Diego  (California)  State 
College,  June  21-24. 

The  conference  will  be  the  third  and  final  in  the 
series  of  TEPS  national  meetings  devoted  to  a  co¬ 
operative  attack  upon  the  problems  of  strengthening 
teacher  education. 

The  Bowling  Green  conference  of  two  summers 
ago  was  a  milestone,  the  first  time  experts  in  teacher 
education  and  representatives  of  the  liberal  arts  sat 
around  the  conference  table  in  an  effort  to  end  their 
bickering.  Last  summer’s  Kansas  conference  fol¬ 
lowed  up  the  Bowling  Green  recommendations  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  understanding. 

*  * 

TEACHERS’  WEAKNESS;  “Scandalously  little” 
about  arousing  students’  interests  in  books  or  in 
creating  lifetime  reading  habits  is  being  taught  to 
teachers.  This  glaring  deficiency  exists  in  under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  and  in-service  training,  charges 
David  Salten,  superintendent  of  Schools  in  Long 
Beach,  N.  Y. 

Salten,  speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Book  Publishers’  Council,  asserted  that 
most  teachers  don’t  know  how  “to  make  intelligent 
use  of  a  library.”  Teachers  have  been  placed  in  a 
peripheral  position  as  far  as  their  school  libraries 
are  concerned,  Salten  said,  adding  that  as  long  as 
responsibility  for  raising  standards  in  libraries  is 
left  only  to  professional  librarians,  the  desired  un¬ 
derstanding  won’t  come  about. 

Participants  also  heard  Mrs.  Geraldine  Workman, 
who  has  taught  history  for  two  years  over  an  open- 
circuit  TV  network  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  say  librar¬ 
ians  have  found  a  close  correlation  between  topics 
being  taught  on  ETV  and  books  in  heavy  demand. 


She  said  that  TV  lessons  stimulate  outside  reading 
on  a  large  scale. 

Bennett  Cerf,  president  of  Random  House,  said  at 
a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Library  Associates  of 
Columbia  University’s  New  York  ^hool  of  Social 
Work; 

“I  think  that  television  is  the  greatest  thing  that’s 
happened  to  kids  since  the  discovery  of  mother’s 
milk.”  Cerf  added  that  the  sale  of  gxx>d  children’s 
books  has  multiplied  tenfold  since  the  advent  of 
television. 

*  •  * 

TWO- VOLUME  SETS;  The  list  grows,  the  latest 
being  a  rumored  merger  of  Crowell-Collier  (refer¬ 
ence  books)  and  Macmillan  (texts).  This  follows 
close  on  the  heels  of  the  Random  House  (Modem 
Library)  and  Knopf  (quality  literature)  merger  and 
the  Holt  (texts),  Rinehart  (texts),  and  Winston 
(texts)  merger.  The  market  isn’t  shrinking  but  the 
marketers  are!  C-C  now  holds  thirty-nine  percent 
of  Macmillan  stock,  much  of  it  bought  when  Holt 
dumped  its  Macmillan  holdings  to  buy  Rinehart  and 
Winston.  Meanwhile,  C-C  has  been  answering  FTC 
charges  of  misrepresentation  in  encyclopedia  sales. 

*  *  * 

FIRE  LOSS  UP ;  Major  fires  cost  American  schools 
and  collies  more  than  $9  million  during  1959,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Fire  Protection  Association. 
Destruction  was  caused  by  twenty  “large  loss”  fires 
— those  with  individual  losses  of  $250JXX)  or  more. 

Last  year  seventeen  major  fires  destroyed  nearly 
$6.6  million  worth  of  educational  building^. 

The  yearly  cost  of  all  school  and  college  fires  is 
more  than  $26  million. 

*  *  « 

POTPOURRI;  Elementary  teachers  in  Riverside, 
Calif.,  have  been  relieved  of  cafeteria  supervision, 
lunch  court  patrolling,  and  noon  playground  direc¬ 
tion.  The  jobs  have  been  turned  over  to  non-certi- 
fied  personnel  hired  on  a  part-time  basis.  ...  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  College  in  Philadelphia  has  organized  an 
Institute  of  Latin  American  Studies,  the  first  of  its 
kind  to  train  young  men  for  business  or  government 
careers  in  Latin  American  countries. 

•  * 

BUILDINGS  &  BONDS; 
Average  interest  rate  on 
school  bonds  sold  during 
April  was  3.69%.  Interest 
rates  declined  through  most 
of  March,  started  to  rise 
again  in  April,  and  dropped 
again.  XSee  page  16  for  fuller 
discussion  of  the  bond  mar¬ 
ket  and  building  costs.) 
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Illuminating  techniques  have  advanced  the  same  as  teaching  methods  and 
scientific  knowledge.  Yet,  if  you  will  pardon  our  directness,  many  learned  people 
are  still  in  the  "dark  ages”  when  it  comes  to  buying  classroom  lighting.  And  it’s 
too  bad  because  improper  lighting  causes  visual  fatigue,  diminishes  enthusiasm 
and  healthy  response  and  can  lay  the  groundwork  for  future  eye  trouble.  All¬ 
purpose  lamps  are  of  little  value  for  classroom  u.se.  They  make  it  easier  for  the 
salesman  to  sell.  They  do  not  make  it  easier  for  your  faculty  and  student  body  to 
ably  perform  visual  tasks.  This  buying  season,  when  better  textbooks,  teaching 
aids  and  equipment  are  sought,  why  don’t  you  aLso  take  a  stand  in  this  very 
important  matter? 

TWO  LEADING  UNIVERSITIES  HEIR  CREATE  NEW  LIGHT  FOR  CLASSROOM  USE 

Research  in  the  incandescent  lamp  field  aided  in  the  development  of  this 
wonderful  new  light  that  actually  benefits  the  eyesight.  Visual  tests  were  per¬ 
formed  with  real  live  human  beings  under  absolute  and  unhampered  scientific 
conditions  by  faculty  .scientists  of  two  leading  universities.  The  new  C-E-Z 
Mercury  lamp  Ls  head-and-shoulders  above  any  lamp  now  on  the  market.  It  is 
reasjonably  priced.  It  is  guaranteed.  Every  lamp  is  built  for  17,000  consumer 
hours  and  is  .sold  with  a  free  24-month  replacement  guarantee. 

May  we  .show  your  people  the  most  effective  lighting  man  has  ever  produced 
for  true  visual  comfort?  Naturally,  you  are  under  no  obligation.  We  simply  have 
a  better  "mousetrap”  and  want  you  to  know  about  it  and  when  you  experience 
the  differences,  we  know  you’ll  act! 


HEADMASTER 
RUSSELL  A.  ANDERSON 
Tells  Why... 

With  inflated  costs  of  main¬ 
tenance,  professional  school 
administrators  must  be  con¬ 
stantly  aware  of  maintaining 
a  balance  between  economy 
and  quality.  Verd-A-Ray 
lighting  has  provided  us 
with  both  and,  of  primary 
importance,  superiorjighting 
for  student  and  faculty  use. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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TKtr«'t  A  V«fd-A«Roy 
Ev*ry 

Lighlinf  Nod 


YERD-A-RAY 


Direct  factory  tales  representatives  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  Canada  it's  Verd-A>Ray  Industries,  Ltd., 
1 28S  Hodge  Street,  Montreal  ?. 


Verd-A-Ray  Corporation  *  Dept.  OV-660  *TolodoS,0. 
Gentlemen: 

Please  get  in  touch  with  us.  At  no  obligation,  wo 
would  like  to  see  a  demonstration  of  this  now  light. 


REDUCES  GLARE 
EASES  EYESTRAIN 
EMITS  A  SOFT  WHITE  LIGHT 
BETTER  DIFFUSION  OF  LIGHT 

Elmwood-Franklin  School  rates  NE^Rf 

VERD-A-RAY  c-E-z  mercury  FLUORESCENT  lamps 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  LIGHTING  FOR  VISUAL  COMFORT 
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Let  Webster  Hleetric's  experienee  in 
eleetronies  and  tape  teaehing  guide  your 
seleetion  of  laboratory  equipment 


If  your  school  is  one  of  the  many  now  planning  a  tape  teaching 
laboratory,  you'll  soon  discover  there's  a  world  of  difference  between 
run-of-school  AV  equipment  and  new  classroom  electronics.  Or 
between  one  tape  teaching  system  and  another.  That's  why  you  should 
take  advantage  of  Webster  Electric's  broad  experience  in  this  new  field . . . 
as  one  of  the  oldest  tape  recorder  manufacturers ...  as  a  pioneer  in  tape 
teaching  installations*. . .  as  a  leader  in  electronics  and  communications. 

Webster  Tape  Teaching  Laboratory  —  in  design  and  operation  — 
reflects  this  background.  It's  simple  to  operate  for  both  instructor  and 
student,  versatile  in  application  —  features  high  fidelity  sound,  low 
maintenance.  Separate  components  mean  you  can  adapt  it  easily  and 
more  economically  to  your  own  particular  needs  —  to  your  present 
classrooms  and  furniture. 

Let  Webster  Electric's  experience  in  classroom  electronics  help  you 
plan  a  sy  stem  that  meets  your  needs  and  your  budget.  Write  today  for 
typical  installation  plans,  performance  data— cost  figures.  No  obligation! 

*  (  use  hiMnnes  and  inslullalion  photos  a\ailahte  on  request 


PROGRAM  SOURCE 

Ekotape  recorder  reproducer;  are  the  heart  of  the  Webster 
Electric  Tape  Teaching  Laboratory  . . .  provide  the  ultimate  in 
control  and  versatility.  You  can  play,  record,  erase . . .  with 
simple,  precise  control;  instant  stop-start  action.  Crisp,  clear 
tone  reduces  student  fatigue,  aids  comprehension.  Available 
without  case  in  flange  mounting  for  custom  installation  — 
or  as  a  portable  unit  for  both  classroom  and  out-of-school  use. 


MONITOR  CENTER 

Compact,  desk  sized  control  unit  It  provides  contact 
between  instructor  and  6  to  36  students  —  add  on  units 
increase  capacity  to  54  or  more  stations.  The  instructor 
can  "listen  in"  without  disturbing  the  student,  or  carry  on 
a  two  way  conversation.  Annunciators  (optional)  permit 
students  to  contact  the  instructor  Pressing  a  button  on  the 
student  control  lights  up  the  student's  selector  key  on 
the  monitor  center  and  sounds  a  soft  buzzer.  All  call  and 
paging  features  also  available.  Monitor  center  is  attractively 
finished  in  gray  with  black  accents  —  also  in  custom  colors. 
Panel  design  fits  standard  EIA  rack. 


•  ••••• 


•  •••• 


••••••••• 


PROGRAM  CENTER 

Preferred  for  most  installations  —  lets  instructors  direct 
programs  with  complete  control.  Any  of  nine  different 
programs  —  tape,  radio,  phono,  audio  portions  of  telecasts  - 
can  be  circuited  directly  and  selectively  to  as  many  as  54 
or  more  students.  Desk  unit  and  panel  mounting  match 
monitor  center  in  electronic  design,  size  and  appearance. 


STUDENT  CONTROL 

Transistorized  amplifier  —  exceptionally  simple  to  operate. 
Only  two  switches  —  for  speaking  volume  and  listening 
volume.  With  a  third  switch  (optional)  the  student  selects 
program  source.  This  feature  is  used  where  the  program 
center  is  not  desired  Accessories  include  a  high 
impedance,  adjustable  microphone,  and  headset 


NATIONWIDE  SERVICE 


ELECTRONICS  DIVISION 


WEBSTER 


ELECTRIC 
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UTUMLITE  SEir-FlASNINS  SKYLIGHT 
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DAYLIGHT  IS  FREE... 

bring  it  inside  the  school  for  added  benefits. 

ENGINEERED,  ECONOMICAL  DAYLIGHTING  can  provide  a  source  of  savings  in 
schoolhouse  construction  . . .  the  savings  to  be  used  for  additional  space. 
Investigate  the  advantages  of  daylighting  by  naturalite  dome  skylights 
and  naturalite’s  daylight  engineering  service  . . .  and  plan  now  to  utilize 
daylighting  throughout  your  new  school  building. 

GYMNASIUMS  . . .  day-long  lighting  with  minimum  cost. 

CLASSROOMS  . . .  quality  daylighting  for  visual  comfort. 

OFFICES  . . .  controlled  daylighting  for  increased  work  efficiency. 

CORRIDORS  . . .  inexpensive  daylighting  all  year. 

ANY  ROOM  . . .  engineered  da^lighting  keyed  to  work  to  be  performed. 

For  additional  information  write:  DAYLIGHT  ESGISEERING  OV5-60 


NATURALITE’S  3-POINT  DAYLIGHTING  PROGRAM 

1.  Research  I  independently  2.  ProductSI  A  complete  line 
conducted  daylight  research  to  know  of  skylights,  dome  materials,  and 
the  products  and  their  relation  to  accessories  ...  a  skylight  for  every 
good  daylighting.  daylighting  need. 


3.  Engineering:  Daylight 

engineering  assistance  available 
upon  request  by  the  Educator  or 
Architect. 

nm 


THE  COMPLETED  PROJECT..  .  economically  daylighted  for  the  life  of  the  building. 


w 


W.  F.  DYKES  HIGH  SCHOOL.GYMNASIUM  /  TUCKER  &  HOWELL.  ARCHITECTS  /  ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 

Naturalite  Self-Flashing  Double  Dome  Skylights  with 
SOLARAID  600  outer  domes  and  visualite  300  inner  domes. 


IM  ATU  R  ALITE 


5115  EAST  GRAND  AVENUE 
I  M  C  .  DALLAS  23,  TEXAS  •  TA  1-2377 


plastic  doms  skylights  . .  .  spsclal  duty  units  .  .  .  light  control  accsssorlos  .  . .  daylight  onginooring 
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No  More  Grist 
For  Degree  Mills 
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Specify 

MEDIUM 


WHETHKR  EDUCATORS  like  it  or 
not,  the  slow-starting  cam¬ 
paign  against  “degree  mills”  will 
have  to  be  fought  out  in  public.  The 
academic  battlefield  is  just  too  small. 
That  is  the  real  basis  for  the  blasts 
against  the  “mills”  by  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  Secretary  .-Xr- 
thur  S.  Flemming.  Until  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  comes  to  regard  these 
“scluxtls”  as  more  than  a  joke  or 
traps  for  the  unwary,  there  won’t  be 
enough  pressure  on  state  legislatures 
to  force  through  laws  to  curb  their 
practice. 

So  far,  response  has  been  agon¬ 
izingly  slow.  Letters  have  come  to 
MEW  from  “graduates”  of  some  of 
the  “schools”  and  from  employers 
who  say  they  have  lx*en  duped  by 
spurious  degrees. 

But  professional  societies  outside 
education  have  been  slow  to  rally  to 
the  cause.  This  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  caution  hew  e.xercised  in  pub¬ 
lishing  its  first  list  of  questionable 
schools;  societies  have  indicated  in¬ 
terest,  but  prefer  to  wait  before  at¬ 
tacking  on  their  own. 

.More  discouraging  (although 
HEW  has  no  intention  of  letting  the 
matter  rest)  is  that  the  two  blasts 
touched  off  one-shot  explosions-  - 
single  sensations  in  some  newspapers. 
Obviously  more  than  resolutions  and 
spjeeches  by  professionals  to  other 
professionals  is  necessary  to  pressure 
state  legislatures  to  tighten  lax  laws. 

Action  to  date  The  degree-mill 
knavery  got  national  attention  last 
October  when  Flemming  loosed  a 
general  blast  at  the  damage  these 
“schools”  have  done  to  our  educa¬ 
tional  prestige.  A  second  blast,  loosed 
at  a  recent  Washington  press  con¬ 
ference,  cocked  more  eyebrows  be¬ 
cause  it  named  36  “institutions” 


Mr.  Halmos,  a  Washington  reporter, 
holds  a  degree  from  a  midwestern  uni¬ 
versity  and  has  done  graduate  work  in 
key  newsrooms  around  the  world. 


by  E.  E.  H  a  I  m  o  s ,  Jr. 

(listed  here)  which  hew  said  were  ; 
questionable. 

Next  step  for  hew  will  be  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Post  Office  Department,  the  Fed-  ' 
eral  Trade  Commission,  and  other  , 
agencies  to  see  what  legal  action  the  I 
Federal  Government  can  take. 

Following  this,  a  series  of  confer¬ 
ences  will  be  held  with  professional 
leaders.  First  of  these — because  a 
great  many  of  the  “mills”  award  so- 
called  religious  degrees — will  be  with 
religious  leaders.  | 

•And  HEW  hopes  that  continued 
activity  will  result  in  the  basic  step: 
regulation  at  the  state  level. 

The  “mills”  problem  is  not  news 
to  educators.  The  American  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  has  been  eyeing  it 
since  at  least  1920.  The  .ACE  study 
made  last  year  by  Robert  H.  Reid 
was  the  basis  for  hew’s  entr^-  into 
the  problem. 

(Even  as  far  back  as  1879,  an 
.American  diplomat  in  Germany 
noted  that  the  “purchase”  of  de¬ 
grees  in  the  United  States  was  the 
subject  of  remarks  in  a  comedy  he 
witnessed.) 

Problems  .Any  campaign  against 
degree  mills  has  its  stumbling  blocks. 

First  is  the  need  to  define  “degree 
mill.”  .As  one  check,  hew  will  ask  if 
the  school  “purports  to  grant  edu¬ 
cational  degrees  without  requiring 
the  usual  academic  performance.” 
('I’here’s  the  question  of  semantics, 
too — the  press  insists  on  using  “di¬ 
ploma  mill”  and  “degree  mill”  inter- 
changably;  educators  insist  there’s  a 
difference.) 

Second,  we  have  no  central  ac¬ 
creditation  agency  comparable  to  the 
ministries  of  education  in  countries 
abroad,  and  tlierefore  no  central  re¬ 
pository  for  accreditation  informa¬ 
tion  or  standards. 

Probably  the  biggest  obstacle  is 
that  in  all  but  a  few  states,  nearly 
anyone  can  receive  a  charter  and 


BOSTON 

PENCIL  SHARPENERS 


quality 

for  economy 


EFFICIENCY — 25%  more  cutting  edges 
for  faster  cleaner  points. 

DURABILITY — Hardened  steel  gears 
for  longer  service  life. 

STRENGTH  — Rugged  heavy-duty 
frame. 

CLEANNESS — No  fall-out  .  .  .  Nickel 
plated  receptacle  locks  shut. 


Write  for  information 
and  prices  to  Dept.  F. 


C  HOWARD  HUNT  PEN  CO  ,  CAMDEN  1,  N  J 
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what  do  you  require  in  Program  Clocks? 


Degree  Mills  (continued) 


issue  degrees  in  any  subject — with¬ 
out  showing  fin^ulcial  responsibility, 
educational  training,  faculty,  or  fa¬ 
cilities.  And  in  many  cases,  these 
licenses  are  irrevocable. 

Last  year  only  eighteen  states  had 
laws  that  attempted  control  (by  re¬ 
quiring  residence  work  for  a  degree, 
for  instance)  and  there  was  little 
uniformity  even  among  them. 

This  hodge-podge  leaves  regula¬ 
tion  largely  to  two  federal  agencies— 
the  Post  Office  and  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  But  the  Post 


SIMPLICITY 


LOW  MAINTENANCE 


ACCURACY 


Simple  yet  rugged 
construction.  Compact 
gray  steel  case.  Easy 
to  install. 


Simple  and  reliable 
for  maintenance-free 
operation.  Design 
proven  by  25  years  of 
dependable  service. 


Programs  set  by  turn¬ 
ing  clock  hands;  as¬ 
sures  perfect  synch¬ 
ronization.  Push  but¬ 
tons  for  special  sig¬ 
nals. 


More  and  more  schools  are 
replacing  complex,  high- 
maintenance  systems  with 
Montgomery  Synchronous 
Program  Clocks.  Get  all  the 
facts  —  ask  your  school 
supply  dealer  or 


The  United  States  isn’t  alone 
in  the  matter  of  selling  degrees 
of  one  sort  or  another.  An 
HEW  official  recently  wrote  a 
test  letter  to  a  “university”  in 
Scotland  and  got  a  prompt  re¬ 
ply  that  he  could  get  a  Ph.D. 
for  $56  and  a  three-page  thesis 
on  “any  scientific  subject.” 


MODEL  M  A  L 


Write  today  for  literature.' 


MODEL  A 


•  AUTOMATIC  CALENDAR 
SWITCH  REGULATES  SIG¬ 
NALS  ON  DAYS,  NIGHTS 
AND  WEEKENDS,  PROVIDES 
ALTERNATE  SCHEDULE  OP¬ 
ERATION 


OWENSVILLE,  INDIANA 


Office  can  attack  only  on  grounds 
of  fraudulent  use  of  the  mails  (and 
the  “schools”  are  legally-enough  li¬ 
censed  in  their  home  states),  and 
FTC  can  bring  action  only  on  grounds 
of  unfair  trade  practices. 

There’s  one  more  very  touchy 
point:  there  are,  of  course,  many 
perfectly  legitimate  mail-course 
schools.  No  one  in  Washington  has 
any  desire  to  injure  these  organiza¬ 
tions,  although  it  is  obvious  that 
widespread  publicity  will  subject 
them  to  public  doubt.  But  perhaps 
not  for  long;  representatives  of  the 
National  University  Extension  Assoc, 
are  even  now  drafting  a  code  of 
ethics  that  will  dissociate  them  from 
the  “diploma  mills.”  (See  page  83.) 

W'hat  to  do — HEW  is  convinced 
that  the  key  to  control  b  publicity. 
Only  this  will  expose  the  spurious 
nature  of  the  degrees  and  thus  force 
a  quick  cut  in  the  lucrative  business 
of  the  practitioners. 

But  more  than  thb,  Washington 
feels,  must  be  accomplished.  State 
laws  must  be  tightened  at  least  to 
the  point  of  demanding  accepted 
standards  of  residence  and  examina- 
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SCHOOL  FLOOR  MOPPING  IS  VERSATILE 
,  with  new  Dual-Duty 

"Convertible” 
\  -  by  GEERPRES 


Versatile,  efficient,  adapts  to 
many  mopping  needs.  One 
bucket  for  small-area  jobs;  two 
for  larger  areas.  Two  steel  wire 
hooks  couple  16-,  32-,  44-qt. 
sizes  in  any  combination,  slip 
into  grommets  located  hthind 
steel  core  in  protective  bumper, 
can’t  pull  out.  Hooks  standard 
on  all  bumper  equipped  buck¬ 
ets.  Buckets  mounted  on  alumi¬ 
num  chassis  with  ball-bearing 
casters.  Mop  serves  as  handle. 
Buckets  nest  neatly  for  storage. 


WRINGER,  INC. 

P.O.  BOX  658,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


OVERVIEW 
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MONITOR  FEATURES  ... 

■  SIMPLICITY  OF  OPERATION  Our  rapidly  expanding  school  population  makes  a  teacher  for 

each  student  an  idealistic  concept.  Yet,  educators  agree  there  is  an 

■  RELIABLE  PERFORMANCE  increasing  need  for  teaching  techniques  that  meet  the  varied 

■  RUGGED  CONSTRUCTION  capabilities  of  eacA  student. 


MONITOR  — A  Teacher  For  Each  Student . . . 

✓ 


■  FUNCTIONAL  FLEXIBILITY 
■  EXCLUSIVE,  PATENTED  DUAL-CHANNEL  DESIGN 

INSTRUCTOR'S  MONITORING  CONSOLE 

1  MONITOR’S  standard  Console  gives  the  teacher  control 
of  the  laboratory  without  requiring  him  to  be  an  engineer 
or  a  switchboard  operator.  It  can  simultaneously  conduct 
five  separate  course  programs  thus  providing  a  variety 
of  teaching  materials  to  meet  individual  student  needs. 
The  console  offers  exclusive  circuitry  for  private  two-way 
communication,  individual  booth  monitoring,  program 
distribution  to  each  booth  or  by  rows  and  remote  control 
of  booth  recorders  for  mass  tape  duplication. 

STUDENT  UNIT-TYPE  I 

Type  I  features  the  MONITOR  E-3CS  patented  dual¬ 
channel  recorder  which  enables  students  to  listen  to  the 
master  channel  while  simultaneously  recording  their  own 
voices.  Just  two  controls  plus  an  on-off,  volume  switch 
assure  simplicity  of  operation.  Thus,  students  can  perform 
operations  by  reflex  action— o/k/  concentrate  solely  on  the 
lesson  material. 

STUDENT  UNIT-TYPE  II 

Type  II  includes  a  tube  or  transistorized  amplifier  and  an 
activated  headset-microphone.  It  enables  each  student  to 
speak  and  listen  to  his  voice  simultaneously.  It  also  pro¬ 
vides  for  intercommunication  between  the  student  and 
teacher. 

Additional  System  Oriented  MONITOR  Equipment 

MONITORET-A  simplified  version  of  the  MONITOR  E-3CS 
for  home  study  with  prerecorded  tapes  .  ,  .  REMOTESTER— 
Automates  testing  by  stopping  student  tapes  during  questions 
and  restarting  them  for  recording  answers  only  .  .  .  AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL  SYNCHRONIZER— Automatically  coordinates  vis¬ 
ual  presentations  with  prerecorded  tapes  or  with  the  instructor’s 
microphone. 


In  the  field  of  language  teaching,  the  MONITOR  Language 
Laboratory  System  offers  the  teacher  the  best  means  to  achieve 
this  objective.  MONITOR  today  is  the  only  language  laboratory 
standard  of  the  United  States  Government ...  the  result  of  twelve 
years  of  product  design  and  development.  MONITOR  is  the 
product  of  first  hand  experience  in  installing,  maintaining  and 
directing  hundreds  of  language  laboratories  in  51  countries. 

To  the  student,  MONITOR  means  more  intensive  learning  through 
repetition,  active  use  of  new  word  sounds,  and  objective  com¬ 
parison  of  his  own  voice  in  playback. 

To  the  teacher,  MONITOR  means  the  opportunity  to  meet 
student  needs  on  an  individual  basis.  As  an  easily  operated  and 
highly  flexible  teaching  tool,  MONITOR  adds  a  new  dimension, 
tutorial  supervision,  to  the  science  of  language  teaching. 

The  coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience  in  obtaining  more 
information  regarding  a  MONITOR  Language  Laboratory  for 
your  school  .  .  . 


MONITOR  Language  Laboratories 


Division  of  Electronic  Teaching  Laboratories,  Inc. 
1818  M  Street,  N.W.  Washington  6,  D.C. 


June,  1960 
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Degree  Mills  (continued) 

tions.  It  will  not  be  enough  to  get 
individual  states  to  pass  such  laws; 
the  laws  should  be  reasonably  uni¬ 
form.  So  long  as  any  state  pennits 
laxity,  “mills'’  can  operate;  having 
nothing  to  move,  they  can  easily 
migrate  to  a  “permissive”  state. 

Just  how  tough  it  will  be  to  get 
uniform  state  laws — even  basic  laws 
-  <  an  lx;  judged  by  the  experience 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  In  1953,  it  formulated  a  “model 
law"  that  would  give  state  educa¬ 


tional  agencies  power  of  licensing 
and  pro\ide  minimum  academic 
standards  (but  is  didn’t  mention  the 
conferring  of  degrees).  No  state  has 
adopted  even  this  model  law,  or  any¬ 
thing  close  to  it. 

Washington  hopes  that  educators 
themselves  will  pick  up  the  ball, 
riierc's  ample  information  available 
from  HKW,  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  nea,  and  others.  But 
the  ball-playing  must  be  done  out¬ 
side  the  educators’  home  parks — it 
must  be  held  in  an  open  forum  be¬ 
fore  the  public. 


The  HEW  Secretary’s 
List  of  Degree  Mills 

.\ctive: 

Institute  of  Metaphysics,  1250  Indiana 
.St.,  Birmingham  14,  .Ma.;  The  Church 
of  Light,  P.t).  Box  1525,  I.os  .\ngeles 
53,  Calif.;  Burton  College  and  Semi¬ 
nary,  41  I.incoln  .\ve.,  Manitnu  Springs, 
Colo.;  The  Divine  Science  Church  and 
College,  1400  Williams  St.,  Denver  18, 
Colo.;  .Vmerican  Bible  School,  192 
North  Clark  St.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.;  Amer¬ 
ican  Divinity  School,  Pineland,  Fla.; 
Blackstone  School  of  Law,  307  North 
Michigan  .\ve.,  Chicago  1,  Ill.;  College 
of  Universal  Truth,  22  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Suite  1506,  Chicago  4,  Ill.;  Kon- 
dora  Theosophical  Seminary,  P.O.  Box 
718,  Chicago  90,  Ill.;  McKinley-Roose- 
velt  Incorporated,  9  South  Clinton  St., 
Chicago  6,  III.;  Pioneer  Theological 
Seminary,  122  Concord  .\ve.,  Rockford. 
Ill.;  University  FNtension  Con.servatory, 
2000  South  Michigan  .\ve.,  Chicago  16, 
Ill.;  Washington  National  University, 
9  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.; 
Central  School  of  Religion,  6030  Ixjwell 
.\ve.,  Indianapolis  19,  Ind.;  College  of 
Divine  Metaphysics,  2811  North  Illinois 
St.,  IndianaiK>lis  8,  Ind.;  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  325  Bankers  Trust  Building,  In- 
dianapf>lis  4,  Ind.;  Mid-Western  Uni¬ 
versity,  Inc.,  Oak  Hill  Estate,  .Arcadia. 
Mo.;  Neotarian  Fellowship,  Pickwick 
Building,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.;  Four 
States  Cooperative  University,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Tex.;  Texas  Theological  Univer¬ 
sity,  2800  N.  W.  27th  St.,  Fort  Worth 
6,  Tex.;  Belin  Memorial  University, 
Route  2,  Box  1 16,  Manassas,  Va. 


ENRICH  YOUR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM 
WITH  /oH/o/f  POWER  STATIONS 

r  ® 

•  EACH  INDEPENDENT  UNIT  PROVIDES  COMPLETE,  SELF-CONTAINED.  VARI¬ 
ABLE  A.C.  AND  D.C.  ELECTRICAL  SERVICE  FOR  TWO  STUDENTS. 

•  Students  safely  do  everything  themselves,  freeing  teachers  to  work  with 
individuals. 

•  Lob-Volt  Power  Stations  ore  educationally  correct  and  ore  now  widely  used 
in  every  state  in  the  union. 

•  All  models  ore  U.L.  APPROVED. 


•  All  models  simply  plug  into  standard  A.C.  outlets. 

•  Models  are  available  for  recessed  (illustrated)  and  furniture-top  installation 
as  well  as  for  portable  service. 

•  A  complete  series  of  detailed  and  illustrated  experiments  in  electricity  and 
magnetism  is  furnished  to  all  Lab-Volt  users. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  A  FREE  SAMPLE  EXPERIMENT,  AND  LITERATURE  SHOWING 
HOW  THE  LAB-VOLT  STATION  CONCEPT  CAN  ENRICH  YOUR  SCIENCE  PROGRAM. 


BUCK  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

37  mARCY  street,  freehold,  new  jersey  •  FREEHOLD  8-1111 


Inactive: 

Cramwell  Institute  and  Cramwell  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  .Adams,  Mass.;  (iolden 
State  University,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  and 
Denver,  Colo.;  Metropolitan  University, 
111  E.  Broadway,  Clendale  5,  Calif.; 
Webster  University,  121 '/j  Luckie  St., 
Atlanta,  Ca. 

Chartered  in  U.  S.,  .Active  .Abroad: 

.American  International  .Academy,  45 
(iramercy  Park,  New  5’f)rk,  N.  A'.;  Mil- 
ton  University,  310  W.  Hoffman,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  and  P.  O.  Box  218,  Madison 
Square  Station,  New  A’ork  10,  N.  Y.; 
National  University  and  National  Re¬ 
search  Institute,  National  University  of 
Colorado  (no  address  given);  Western 
University,  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Char¬ 
tered  University  of  Huron  (no  address 
given);  Charitable  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware  (no  address  given);  International 
University  of  Delaware  (no  address 
given);  National  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  (no  address  given);  International 
Corporation  of  Engineers,  Inc.,  Dela¬ 
ware  (no  address  given).  G 
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OVERVIEW 


i- 


“We  saw  how  practical  a  teacher  can  be  about  A-V  aids 
before  we  selected  this  Kodak  Pageant  Projector.” 


“From  our  teachers’  point  of  view,  class¬ 
room  order  and  pupil  attention  are  basic 
requisites  before  any  learning  can  take 
place. 

“A-V  aids,  they  feel,  must  contribute  to 
the  entire  learning  experience— should  not 
disrupt  order,  nor  distract  attention.  When 
attention  is  held,  the  learning  process  is 
quickened,  the  subject  more  thoroughly 
understotxl. 

"Our  teachers  expressed  themselves  on 
these  matters  when  we  were  examining 
projectors.  Then  they  selected  the  Kodak 
Pageant  Projector  as  their  practical  choice. 


Easy  to  set  up,  the  Pageant  meant  pro¬ 
grams  started  promptly.  Quiet,  the  Pageant 
didn't  distract  students  by  machine  noise." 

Because  reel  arms,  belts  and  cords  are 
all  permanently  attached  in  place,  the 
Pageant  sets  up  easily.  Operation  is  so 
simple  that  many  teachers  leave  it  entirely 
to  the  children. 

To  see  a  demonstration  of  the  Kodak 
Pageant's  brilliant  screen  image,  its  high 
quality  sound,  and  its  other  practical  fea¬ 
tures.  call  a  nearby  Kodak  A-V  dealer.  Or, 
write  for  Pageant  Bulletin  V3-22.  No 
obligation,  of  course. 


Says  John  M.  Chi  I  coat, 
Principal  at  the  new  Nor¬ 
wood  Elementary  School, 
Baltimore  County,  Md., 
selected  by  A.A.S.A.  for 
its  exhibit  of  outstanding 
school  designs: 


Kodak  Pageant  Projector 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Dept.  8-V.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y 


TV  teacher  Sr.  Siqueiros  shown  on  the  set  of  “Espahol  Elemental”  for¬ 
eign  language  program  telecast  on  commercial  station  in  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


Spanish  Conversation  on  TV 


Educational  tv  proajrams  are  be¬ 
ing  executed  throughout  the 
country-  with  astonishing  results.  One 
hisihly  successful  experiment  in  Con- 
versational  Spanish  is  taking  place  in 
Northern  Iowa  and  Southern  Min¬ 
nesota — a  predominantly  rural  re- 
gion. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by  se\  en 
counties,  whose  school  superintend¬ 
ents  are  responsible  for  administra¬ 
tion  and  control.  Details  are  dele¬ 
gated  to  a  three-man  executive  com¬ 
mittee  from  this  group.  Professors  De 
Chasca  and  LeVois  from  the  State 
University  of  Iowa  are  consultants. 
The  former  is  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  romance  languages  and 
the  latter  is  pedagogical  expert  to  the 
department.  A  commercial  station  in 
Mason  City,  Iowa  (kglo-tv)  tele¬ 
casts  the  program. 

A  gifted  and  well-trained  bilingual 
teacher  adaptable  to  the  tv  medium 
was  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  program.  Inquiries  led  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Siqueiros,  a  for¬ 
mer  teacher  from  El  Paso  and  itin¬ 
erant  Spanish  instructor  under  Car- 


By  M.  C.  Martin,  superintendent  of 
Cerro  Gordo  County  Schools  in  Mason 
City,  Iowa. 


los  Rivera  of  the  El  Paso  system. 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  to 
teach  active  basic  Spanish  through  a 
give-and-take  oral  relationship  be¬ 
tween  students  and  teacher.  It  in- 
\olves  progressive  mastery  of  a  basic 
vocabulary  and  speech  patterns 
through  repeated  association  and 
repetition  over  a  whole  school  year 
(38  weeks,  5  days  a  week,  *4  hour  a 
day). 

Instruction  was  initiated  at  the 
6th-grade  level  because  of  the  stu¬ 
dents’  ability  to  read  and  write  and 
because  they  had  not  yet  lost  their 
imitative  ability.  Enrollment  con¬ 
sisted  of  3,024  students  in  128  class¬ 
rooms  and  958  adults.  A  direct 
method  was  employed,  involving 
aural  comprehension  and  active  re¬ 
sponse  in  Spanish  by  the  students  to 
the  words  of  the  teacher.  However, 
written  materials  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  course.  Mr.  Siqueiros  also  uses 
them  periodically  as  a  basis  for  re¬ 
view  during  the  telecast.  The  tv  in¬ 
struction  is  supplemented  by  the  ac¬ 
tive  role  of  the  homeroom  teacher 
who  learns  along  with  the  children 
and  who  leads  them  in  oral  response 
during  the  teleca.st.  Mr.  Siqueiros  fol¬ 
lows  up  his  telecasts  with  unan¬ 
nounced  visits  to  the  participating 


schools.  He  conducts  a  live  class 
based  on  previous  materials.  The  re¬ 
sponse  and  pierformance  of  the  pupils 
and  the  observations  of  the  home¬ 
room  teacher  give  him  a  good  idea 
of  the  results  being  obtained.  To  help 
evaluate  the  program,  teachers  may 
send  critical  reports  of  any  telecast 
to  the  superintendent.  Final  results 
of  student  achievement  will  be  tested 
by  examination. 

The  consultants  were  a.sked  to 
evaluate  the  program  at  the  end  of 
five  weeks.  Their  appraisal  w-as  based 
on  discussions  with  county  superin¬ 
tendents,  program  director  of  the  sta¬ 
tion,  and  classroom  observation.  The 
reactions  and  criticisms  from  all 
three  groups  were  astonishingly  fa- 
\orable. 

Studio — ^The  teacher  is  well  quali¬ 
fied.  His  voice  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Lessons  are  well  organized,  perfectly 
timed,  well  balanced  witfi  the  right 
amount  of  time  dedicated  to  review. 
The  importance  of  the  studio  pro¬ 
duction  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
pedagogical  process  cannot  be 
stressed  enough.  The  clear  presenta- 
ti«)n  of  visual  aids  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant. 

Classroom — Obsersers  witnessed 
30  minutes  of  unflagging  attention. 
Student  responses  to  the  leading 
questions  issuing  from  the  tv  screen 
were  unanimous.  Pronunciation  was 
surprisingly  good.  The  homeroom 
teacher  and  principal  indicated  their 
unresersed  approval. 

Adults — Enthusiastic  responses  and 
the  hope  that  tv  cla.sses  would  be 
continued  in  future  years  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  letters  and  conversations. 
The  program  performed  a  valuable 
service  for  the  community. 

The  consultants  rejx>rted  that  the 
program  to-date  is  an  unqualified 
success.  They  personally  found  the 
experience  to  be  exciting. 

Those  actively  engaged  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  planning  to  continue  and 
expand  it  into  a  second  and  perhaps 
a  third  year  sequence.  This  expan¬ 
sion  would  necessitate  a  closed-cir¬ 
cuit  system.  A  number  of  qualified 
teachers  would  undertake  to  per¬ 
form  certain  duties  now  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Siqueiros — chiefly  classroom 
visits  throughout  the  year.  • 
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CUT  SWEEPING  TIME  Don’t  just 

push  dust  around -pick  it  up  with  SUPER  HIL-TONE® 
surface  maintainer.and  get  rid  of  it  once  and  for  all.  Saves 
labor  time -protects  against  spread  of  air-borne  bacteria 
-helps  save  the  floor  and  improves  appearance. 

SUPER  HIL-TONE  has  the  unique  property  of  AD-SORB¬ 
ING  dust  (gathers  and  holds,  with  a  kind  of  magnetic 
attraction).  Pulls  the  dust  cleanly  up  off  the  floor,  and 
holds  it  in  the  sweeping  mop.  Leaves  no  tell-tale  trail. 

After  sweeping',  a  microscopic  non-oily  film  of  SUPER  HIL-TONE 
cushions  against  traffic  wear-saves  the  wax  or  finish  film-pulls 
dust  out  of  the  air  and  holds  it  until  next  sweeping.  Keeps  your  whole 
building  healthier.  A  "must"  for  dust  control  and  labor-sav¬ 
ing  maintenance. 

Sweeping  with  SUPER  HIL-TONE  takes  a  lot  less  time.  You 
scrub  less  often.  Moreover,  the  SUPER  HIL-TONE  film  /  \ 
brightens  the  gloss  of  your  floor  finish,  protects  it,  makes  it  / 
wear  longer.  / 


I  SUPER  HIL-TONE  is  safe 
I  on  the  floor,  safe  in  the 
<  mop,  safe  in  storage. 
i  U/L  listed  "classified  as 
to  fire  hazard”. 


Whether  CLEANING  •  SANITIZING 
SEALING  •  FINISHING  •  WAXING 
or  SWEEPING 


You’re  Money  Ahead  with 
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Germ-Laden  Dust! 


liminate 


Let  the 

Hillyard  “MaintaineerH" 
survey  your  floors  and 
show  where  you  can  save 
money  on  floor  care.  He’s 

‘(k(fmS(4.1ln(lm7trd’ 


H  I  L  L  Y  A  R 

fMiic  a.  I.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO.  Sm  Im 


HILLYARD 


I  HIUYARD  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Dept. 

I  r  ■  I  Please  send  me  Free  book  of  focts 
.1  I  on  octuol  coses  of  floor  core  sov* 
I  I  I  ings. 


I  I - 1  Pleo 

I  I  tain 

l_l  obli 


Please  hove  the  Hillyard  Main* 
tolneer  get  in  touch  with  me.  No 
obligation! 


Branchts  and  Warahousa  Stocks  in  Principal  Citiaa 
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FIRM  OR  INSTITUTION  . 


represent  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the 
skills  of  the  engi¬ 
neer,  the  ostron- 
omer,  and  the 

educator.  Space  and  time,  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  planets  are  at  the  teacher's 
command  in  any  schoal  which  utilizes 
a  Spitz  Planetarium 
to  prepare  its  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  age 
of  space. 


for  Irjformation,  write  DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YORKLYN,  DELAWARE 


The  Thorny  Garden 
'  of  Ability  Grouping 

Ability  grouping  is  still  uncom- 
Lfortably  wedged  between  re- 
i  search  and  philosophy.  Researchers, 
j  generally,  take  a  negative  \iew  of 
grouping,  pointing  out  its  disadvan- 
[  tages  to  the  individual.  Philosophers 
!  argue  the  ad\antages  of  grouping 
I  and  its  effect  on  improving  the  qual- 
,  ity  of  education.  Some  recent  spade- 
I  work  in  this  thorny  garden  has 
I  helped  clarify  both  positions. 

Maxine  Mann,  research  assistant 
at  .State  University  of  Iowa,  reports 
a  study  of  102  fifth-grade  children 
who  had  been  classified  into  four 
ability  groups  when  they  entered 
first  grade  (“What  Does  Ability 
Grouping  Do  To  The  Self  Concept,” 
Childhood  Education,  April,  1960). 
Pupils  were  groujjed  by  intelligence 
and  reading  readiness  tests.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  study,  the  groups  were 
referred  to  as  Sections  One,  Two, 
Three,  and  Four  in  descending  order 
of  ability. 

The  children  were  asked  to  write 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  (1)  the  grade 
they  were  in,  (2)  which  fifth  grade 
they  were  in,  (3)  how  they  hap- 
!  pened  to  be  in  this  particular  fifth 
grade,  (4)  whether  their  very  best 
friend  was  in  their  room,  and  (5) 
j  how  many  years  they  have  gone  to 
1  this  school.  Only  the  second  and 
i  third  items  were  used  in  the  study; 
they  showed  how  the  children  iden¬ 
tified  their  group  and  perceived  the 
reasons  for  their  being  there. 


.\lthough  the  groups  were  offi¬ 
cially  identified  only  by  teachers’ 
names,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pupils  (40  of  the  102)  identified 
their  groups  according  to  ability: 
“high,”  “high  fifth,”  “best,”  “low,” 
and  “lower.”  This  was  particularly 
true  of  Sections  One  and  Four,  the 
highest  and  lowest  ability  groups. 
Miss  Mann  poses  these  questions; 
“What  experiences  have  brought 
about  such  clear  identification  in 
these  sections  (One  and  Four)? 
Since  they  are  not  with  other  groups 
for  comparison,  could  this  be  a  re¬ 
flection  of  teacher  attitudes  which 
have  been  ingrained  in  the  chil¬ 
dren?” 

In  giving  reasons  for  their  place¬ 
ment,  half  the  children  made  such 
statements  as  “Tm  smart,”  “We’re 
smarter,”  “I’m  too  dumb,”  and  “We 
don’t  know  very  much.”  Miss  Mann 
continues  “In  Section  One,  twenty- 
five  (of  thirty)  children  gave  posi¬ 
tive  responses  in  terms  of  ability  of 
achievement — twenty  one  of  them 
in  positive  T’  terms.  There  were  no 
negative  responses  from  this  group.” 
Examples:  “I’m  smart,”  “I  was  good 
in  something,”  and  “I  worked  hard.” 

“In  Section  Four,  the  lowest 
group,  the  fourteen  (of  eighteen 
children)  responding  in  terms  of 
ability  or  achievement  gave  nega¬ 
tive  responses.  .  .  .”  Examples:  “I 
am  not  so  smart,”  “I  can’t  think 
so  good,”  and  “Most  of  us  are  lazy.” 

Miss  Mann  poses  two  other  ques¬ 
tions;  “What  are  the  experiences 
which  have  contributed  to  the  way 
the  children  in  the  ‘top’  and  ‘bot- 
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tom’  groups  see  themselves?”  and 
“Could  teacher  rejection  of  the  low 
irroup  and  acceptance  of  the  high 
group  help  to  account  for  it?” 

Miss  Mann  concludes,  “liecause 
of  the  negative  attitudes  such  as 
those  revealed  by  the  ‘low’  group  in 
this  study,  ability  grouping  was  aban¬ 
doned  in  the  thirties.  Are  we  going 
to  repeat  the  same  mistake  in  the 
sixties?” 

Speaking  of  history,  IX'lmo  Della- 
I)ora  has  traced  the  development  of 
grouping  patterns,  b<*trinning  with 
the  change  from  unirraded  to  graded 
classes  that  took  place  between  1850 
and  1900.  From  there  he  passes  to 
the  development  of  individualized 
patterns,  such  as  the  Winnetka  and 
Dalton  Plans  (1890  and  1920)  and 
then  on  to  ability  groups  between 
1919  and  1935  that  grew  out  of  post- 
World  War  I  group  intelligence  tests. 
(‘AVhat  Research  Says  About 
Grouping,”  Michigan  Education 
Journal,  April,  1%0) 

Della-Dora  notes  that  research 
projects  were  numerous  from  1919 
to  1935.  He  summarizes  the  general 
findings:  teachers,  parents,  pupils, 
and  administrators  favored  ability 
groupings;  pupils  grouped  according 
to  ability  or  achievement  tests  gen¬ 
erally  didn’t  have  “greater  subject- 
matter  mastery  than  did  their  coun¬ 
terparts  in  regular  (heterogene¬ 
ously  grouped)  classrooms,”  pupils 
groupi'd  in  this  way  still  “exhibited 
a  wide  range  of  differences  in  ability 
to  learn,”  and  the  tests  used  “did 
not  accurately  predict  future  learn¬ 
ing  rates.  .  .  He  reviews  recent 
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developments  in  grouping  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  grouping  is  not  a  teach¬ 
ing  device  by  itself.  “It  is  unwise  to 
assume  that  more  academic  learning 
will  take  place  merely  because  of 
[grouping],  .  .  .  Grouping  on  the 
basis  of  academic  ability,  marks,  or 
intelligence  tests  may  inhibit  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  development  of  creativity 
on  the  part  of  potentially  creative 
pupils.”  How  learning  takes  place  is 


affected  more  by  such  factors  as  self- 
concept,  social  class,  aspiration,  and 
attitudes  than  by  grouping,  Della- 
Dora  believes. 

Harold  G.  Shane,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  summarizes  ten  key  group¬ 
ing  problems  and  examines  thirty- 
tw'o  “historically  interesting  and 
promising  plans.”  (“Grouping  in  the 
Elementary’  School,”  Phi  Delta  Kap- 
pan,  April,  1960) 

After  reviewing  the  research  re- 
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ports  (the  earliest  in  1948  and  the 
latest  in  1958)  Professor  Shane 
says,  “It  seems  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  the  ‘best’  grouping  pro¬ 
cedures  are  likely  to  differ  from  one 
school  to  another,  the  most  desirable 
practice  often  being  dependent  upon 
such  factors  as;  1)  the  competence 
and  maturity  of  the  local  staff;  2) 
the  nature  of  the  physical  plant;  3) 
school  size;  4)  class  size;  5)  a  highly 
intangible  quality — the  intensity  of 
the  desire  of  a  teacher  to  make  a 
particular  plan  work  effectively. 

“The  philosophy  and  ability  of  the 
able  teacher  are  undoubtedly  more 
important  that  any  grouping  plan, 
howe\er  ingenious  it  may  be,  with 
respect  to  creating  a  good  environ¬ 
ment  for  teaching  and  learning.” 

The  arguments  of  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  advocates  of  ability  grouping 
were  recently  summed  up  by  Jack  L. 
Larsen;  “Why  then  do  we  do  it?  It 
is  certainly  more  complicated;  and, 
though  it  solves  some  old  problems, 
it  inevitably  creates  several  new  ones. 
We  do  it  simply  because  we  believe 
a  student  learns  better  if  he  is  given 
the  benefit  of  careful  counseling  and 
serious  evaluation  of  his  achievement 
and  potential,  and  then  is  placed  in 
an  academic  group  aimed  at  meeting 
his  needs  and  stretching  him  a  bit.” 
(“To  Group  or  Not  to  Group,” 
Clearing  House,  April,  1960) 

Mr.  Larsen  discusses  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  grouping  for  the  low,  middle, 
and  upper  ability  levels,  but  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  carefully 
placing  students  in  their  appropriate 
group.  He  concludes,  “If  the  new 
concepts  in  grouping  are  tools  that 
will  help  us  lead  boys  and  girls  to¬ 
ward  that  goal  of  .  .  .  ‘converting  as 
wide  a  range  of  experience  as  possi¬ 
ble  into  conscious  thought’  .  .  .  then 
we  are  at  least  on  the  right  track.” 

It  is  an  oversimplification  to  con¬ 
clude  from  these  four  articles  that 
researchers  are  against  and  philoso¬ 
phers  are  for  ability  grouping.  Yet, 
the  strongest  arguments  against 
grouping  are  based  on  research, 
while  the  strongest  arguments  for  it 
are  based  on  a  kind  of  intuition.  In 
actual  practice,  the  trend  is  discemi- 
bly  toward  more  grouping,  despite 
much  research  suggesting  that  learn¬ 
ing  be  improved  in  other  ways.  • 
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Lawrence  A.  Kimpton 

When  Lawrence  A.  Kimpton  sub¬ 
mitted  his  resignation  as  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  he 
said,  “A  university  every  so  often  re¬ 
quires  a  change  in  leaders  who  can 
apply  fresh,  sharply  objective  ap¬ 
praisals,  and  start  anew,  free  of  the 
associations,  friendships,  and  scars  of 
a  common  struggle.’' 

Kimpton  explained  that  the  goals 
he  had  set  for  himself  had  been 
reached;  removal  of  ‘’encroaching 
urban  blight,”  stabilization  of  uni¬ 
versity  finances,  and  improvement 


Retiring  chancellor. 


and  reorientation  of  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  within  the  University. 

Kimpton  played  a  leading  role  in 
the  successful  effort  to  save  the  Hyde 
Park-Kenwood  community  in  Chi¬ 
cago  from  deterioration.  This  role, 
coupled  with  his  office  as  president 
of  the  South  East  Chicago  Commis¬ 
sion  which  dealt  with  similar  prob- 
j  lems,  involved  him  in  activities 
usually  remote  from  a  university  ad- 
!  ministrator. 

During  Kimpton’s  nine  years  in 
office  there  have  been  net  additions 
of  $29.5  million  to  the  University's 
endowment  (exclusive  of  capital 
gains  on  endowment  and  of  market 
appreciation  of  endowment  invest- 
I  ments) .  The  operating  budget  for 
■  the  normal  activities  of  the  Univer¬ 


sity  has  increased  from  $17.3  million 
in  1950-51  to  $32.4  million  for  the 
coming  academic  year. 

.\  former  dean  of  the  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  philosophy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  City,  he  became 
associate  director  of  the  Metallurgi¬ 
cal  Laboratory'  at  the  L’niversity  of 
Chicago  in  1943.  Later  he  was 
named  director  of  the  Laboratory' 
and  the  historic  Manhattan  Project. 

When  elected  chancellor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  he  held 
the  positions  of  vice  president  in 
charge  of  development  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  philosophy  at  the  University. 

The  50-year-old  chancellor  is  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association  of  .American 
L’niversities  and  a  trustee  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  .Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teachimr.  He  is  also  a 
director  of  Chicago’s  Museum  of 
Science  and  Industry'  and  a  director 
of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  (Indiana). 

Kirnpton's  plans  arc  indefinite,  al¬ 
though  he  says  he  may  engage  in 
some  educational  or  governmental 
consulting.  But  he  has  no  intention 
of  becoming  head  of  another  univer¬ 
sity.  “I  could  not  develop  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  devotion  to  any  other 
institution  which  I  have  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,”  he  said. 

Louise  Wood  Seyler 

Long  before  the  national  band¬ 
wagon  got  rolling  to  push  classes  for 
the  gifted,  Dr.  Louise  Wood  Seyler 
was  organizing  them  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  has  also  led  in  revision  of  her 
school’s  elementary  curriculum  (put¬ 
ting  more  emphasis  on  fundamentals 
in  the  lower  grades)  and  has  worked 
to  expand  the  role  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  the  classroom.  This 
past  year  she  chaired  a  sup«!rintend- 
ent’s  committee  that  drew  up  a  new 
pupil  discipline  code  for  Lf«  .Ange¬ 
les  schools. 

As  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
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You  can  transport  ond  serve  bulk  hot  and  cold  foods  which 
will  retain  their  original  appetizing  qualities,  appealing 
freshness,  and  nourishment  over  extended  periods  of  time 
in  the  new  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart. 

ATLAS  Model  HCP-2000  Food  Carts  now  in  daily  use  are 
feeding  up  to  600  children.  ATLAS  Model  HCP-165  is  feeding 
up  to  400  children. 

The  ATLAS  HCP  Food  Cart  functions  with  maximum 
efficiency  and  ease  as  a  transporter  of  bulk  hot  and  cold 
foods,  ond  as  a  serving  top  and  reserve  food  supply  in  one 
unit  in  the  serving  area. 


New,  improved  features  include: 

•  Special  “cold  conditioned”  compartment  keeps  cold  foods  COLD 

•  Salads  and  desserts  keep  perfectly  for  hours  at  proper 
temperatures 

•  Additional  heat  in  top  and  loner  heated  compartments  insures 
that  hot  foods  are  kept  HOT 

•  New  thermostatic  control  automatically  controls  temperatures 

•  The  entire  Food  Cart  is  easy  to  clean  and  keep  clean 

•  New  heavy  duty  casters  mean  easy  maneuverability  and  long  life 

•  New  refrigerator-type  door  latches  provide  positive  door  seal 
and  holding  action 

•  New  stainless  steel  sheathed,  tubular  heaters  insure  trouble- 
•free  operation. 

Please  write  for  brechure  centainini  cemplete  infermatioR. 


4941  S.  Rocina,  Chicago  9,  III. 
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I  system,  she  now  captains  a  jiroirrain 

I  for  more  than  ftOO.OOO  yoiimisters. 

I  riiis  is  a  yiant  step  from  iter  first 
job,  in  1928,  as  teacher  in  a  cold, 
dark  tent  in  a  Los  Anireles  elemen¬ 
tary  school.  (There  was  a  shortage 
of  classrtxtms  even  then!)  'I'wenty 
years  old,  enthusiastic,  just  out  of 
colleyre,  the  tall,  smiling  school  mis¬ 
tress  torrk  on  the  assiiinment  after 
three  other  teachers  had  literally 
Ix-en  run  out  by  the  class.  Her  first 


Classroom  trouble-shooter. 

move  was  to  win  over  the  ringleader, 
who  then  kept  his  fellow  pupils  in 
line. 

Electricity  could  not  be  used  in 
the  tent  because  of  fire  regulations. 
It  was  too  dark  to  read  on  cold  or 
rainy  days  when  the  sides  were  rolled 
down.  “In  fact,  it  w’as  almost  pitch 
black,”  the  deputy  suf>erintendent 
I  recalls.  “All  classwork  had  to  be 
I  oral!” 


ALDEK  Aluminum  Scaffolding 


A  safe,  secure  stairway  scaffold  that 
moves  easily  on  ball  bearing  lock 
casters.  Adjusts  to  uneven  floor  con¬ 
ditions.  Can  be  folded  into  compact 
unit  for  easy  transporting  and  con¬ 
venient  storage.  Constructed  of  high- 
strength  aluminum  tubing  and  high- 
strength,  impact  castings,  heliarc 
welded  to  provide  a  light-in-weight 
but  rugged  work  platform  for  overhead 
maintenance  jobs.  Aldek  scaffolds  are 
available  in  stairway, span, and  bridge 
types.  Before  you  make  your  next 
scaffold  purchase,  investigate  the 
long  term  safety  and  convenience 
advantages  of  owning  Aldek. 
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ALUMINUM 


I  am  interested  in  Werner  ALDEK  Aluminum 


Scaffolding: 

□  Send  complete  information 

□  Have  salesman  call 

Name _ 

Company _ 

Address  _ 


1  City _ state _  I 

I _ I 


R.D.  WERNER  CO..  INC.  •  712  OSGOOD  RD.  •  GREENVILLE.  PA. 


Dr.  Seyler  thought  thb  first  job 
was  “lots  of  fun.”  She  spent  evenings 
concocting  reading  and  arithmetic 
games  to  coax  her  unruly  charges  to 
want  to  learn. 

Later,  she  served  as  a  counselor  in 
remedial  reading  and  arithmetic. 
By  choice,  she  tackled  classes  of  mis¬ 
fits  who  had  been  grouped  for  spe¬ 
cial  training.  One  was  a  professional 
boxer  who  made  $50  a  fight — con¬ 
siderably  more  than  Louise  Seyler 
earned  as  a  teacher  in  those  days. 

She  loved  to  teach  and  wanted  to 
stay  in  the  classroom,  but  her  prin¬ 
cipal  urged  her  to  enter  administra¬ 
tion.  She  finally  relented  and  quali¬ 
fied  for  an  administrative  post.  Dr. 
Seyler  went  up  the  ranks  rapidly. 
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conquering  jobs  with  ease  and 
friendliness  as  an  elementary  prin¬ 
cipal,  head  supervisor,  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  district,  and  associate  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  division  of  instruc¬ 
tional  services.  Four  years  ago  she 
became  deputy  superintendent  of 
Los  Angeles  Schools. 

Still  young  and  vigorous  after  32 
years  of  experience,  she  modestly 
says,  “I  have  had  things  easy  since 
my  first  job.  Breaks  have  just  come 
naturally.  I  have  been  helped  and 
sometimes  pushed  by  others.”  She 
admits  her  interest  in  education 
came  from  diverse  sources:  a  fond 
grandfather  who  taught  her  the 
alphabet  at  the  age  of  three,  an  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principal  whom  she 
adored  as  a  youngster,  a  U.C.L.A. 
professor  who  prodded  his  dedicated 
graduate  students. 

As  Los  Angeles’  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent,  Dr.  Seyler  is  one  of  the  top 
women  educators  in  the  country.  She 
was  named  Woman  of  the  Year  by 
the  Associated  Press  in  1956  (the 
only  educator  and  only  Californian 
to  receive  this  honor)  and  Woman 
of  the  Year  by  the  Loj  Angeles 
Times  in  1957. 


Lower  Roof 
Costs . . .  with  a 
tailor-made 
preventive  roof 
maintenance 
program 


NEW  permits  realistic  budgeting 
CONCEPT:  of  roof  maintenance 


Robert  Vogel 

Any  misgivings  over  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  young  men  and  women  about 
to  step  into  positions  of  educational 


•  Many  schools  have  found  that  when  weather 
comes  in  through  the  roof,  budgets  go  down  the  drain.  Unnecessary 
heavy  roof  repair  and  emergency  replacement  costs  .  .  .  interior 
damage  to  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  can  eat  heavily  into  school 
budgets. 

Now,  roofs  and  budgets  can  be  safeguarded  with  a  planned  pre¬ 
ventive  roof  maintenance  program  that  will  catch  trouble  before 
it  becomes  expensive  .  .  .  provide  a  realistic  budgeted  program  to 
eliminate  sudden  large  expenditures .  .  .  permit  efficient  use  of 
labor. 

Ask  your  TREMCO  MAN  or  write  for  information  on  how  to 
adopt  this  new  concept  to  lower  your  roof  maintenance  cost .... 
proven  in  modern  school  systems  everywhere;  tailor-made  to  meet 
individual  requirements. 

"You  can’t  buy  experience  by  the  gallon". . .  the  TREMCO  MAN  brings 
it  to  every  job.  Call  him  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  his  "know-how". 

THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  4,  OHIO 


Teaching  promoter. 
leadership  are  dispelled  by  a  serious- 
minded,  mature  young  Westerner. 
Robert  Vogel,  senior  at  Utah  State 
University  and  president  of  the  Utah 


June,  1960 
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AAYCOLEUM  all-purpose  neutral  liquid 
soap  is  kind  to  the  most  delicate  tiles 
and  resilients,  yet  gives  real  cleaning 
power  and  economy  on  all  resilient, 
non-resilient  and  sealed  wood  floors. 
Its  low-sudsing,  free-rinsing  properties 
keep  time  and  labor  costs  down.  And 
it's  an  ideal  general  purpose  cleaner 
for  wall,  woodwork,  and  all  painted 
surfaces. 


Let  Mike  0 

cLeoji  up  f(yt  yoaf 


Write  for 
information 


MYCQ 


MASURY-YOUNG  CO. 

76  Roland  Street  Boston  29,  Massachusetts 
OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 


CloS6~UpS  (continued) 

Student  Education  Association,  is 
enthusiastic  about  teaching  and  is 
doing  all  he  can  to  interest  college 
students  in  teaching  careers.  I 

Greater  prestige  is  making  educa¬ 
tion  more  attractive  now,  he  believes,  | 
and  getting  student  teachers  profes-  | 
sionally  organized  helps  boost  the 
profession. 

Vogel  spent  two  years  in  the  Army 
in  Korea  and  then  managed  a  va- 
I  riety  store  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
'  decided  to  embark  on  a  teaching  ca¬ 
reer,  he  explained  recently  in  the  . 
Utah  Educational  Review,  because 
“I  wanted  to  go  into  another  kind  of 
work  that  would  be  more  satisfying 
to  me  and  would  give  me  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  service  in  a  way  I 
I  thought  was  important.” 
i  He  plans  to  teach  in  an  elemen- 
i  tary  school  where  he  believes  there  is 
a  need  for  more  men.  “The  teacher  i 
w’ho  works  in  the  lower  grades  not 
only  can  make  a  good  contribution,” 
Vogel  says,  “but  he  also  prepares 
himself  with  a  better  background 
for  administrative  work.” 


Candids  . . . 

Dr.  Paul  L.  Ward,  49,  chairman 
of  the  history  department  at  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology,  has 
been  named  president  of  Sarah 
Lawrence  College  in  Bronxville, 

I  N.  Y.  He  will  assume  the  post  July 
!  15  .  .  .  Dr.  Chris  H.  Groneman,  head 
of  the  industrial  education  depart¬ 
ment  at  Texas  .A&M,  has  been 
named  industrial  education  “Man 
of  the  Year.”  The  award  was  made 
by  The  Ship,  an  organization  of 
firms  doing  business  in  the  education 
1  field,  at  the  American  Industrial 
j  Arts  Association  Convention  .  .  . 
Miss  Patricia  Cross,  acting  Dean  of 
Women  at  Cornell  University,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  of  .Students. 

I  She  will  assume  her  new  position 
July  1  .  .  .  John  R.  Howard,  37, 
i  will  become  the  twentieth  President 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  on  August  1.  He  is  pres¬ 
ently  Acting.  President  of  Lake  For¬ 
est  College  in  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  • 


BULLETIN 

BOARDS 


CHALKBOARDS 


•  CORK  BULLETIN  BOARDS 

in  17  colors,  including;  the  new 
E-Z  Clean-Plastic  Sealed.  Fur¬ 
nished  cut  to  your  given  sizes, 
mounted  on  various  backing 
boards,  or  in  full  rolls. 

•  COMPOSITION  CHALKBOARDS 

in  7  colors.  Also  Porcelain-on- 
Steel  and  Natural  Slate  Chalk¬ 
boards. 

•  ALL  BOARDS  FURNISHED 

unframed  or  framed  with  oak  or 
anodized  aluminum. 


•  FRAMED  COMBINATION 
BOARDS 

Any  combination  of  cork  bulletin 
board,  chalkboard  or  pegboard. 


•  FLOOR  STAND  BOARDS 

Reversible  and  non-reversible;  in 
various  combinations. 

Send  for  brochure 

BANGOR  CORK 

COMPANY,  INC. 

Pen  Argyl,  Pa. 
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OVERVIEW 


:  ‘A  handsome  double-pedestal  instructor’s  desk  designed  to  harmonize  with  any  indi¬ 

vidual  Quadraline  unit  or  group  of  units!  Kquipped  with  center  drawer,  locking 
pedestal  drawers  with  deep  file  drawer  in  each  pedestal . . .  and  recessed  privacy  panel.  Top  size,  30"  x  60". 
Shown  with  .series  800  Arm  ('hair. 


Metal  Colors:  Mint  Green,  Sea  Blue,  Coppertone,  Mist  Gray 


UADRALINE  by  American  Desk 


AMERICAN  DESK-EASY  TO  WORK  WITH... AND  MANAGEABLE! 


<1  • 


i 


Series  1200  Lift  Lid  Desk 


Mobile  and  versatile  units  that  lend  themselves  haHdyomely  to  orderly  class  activity. 
PZasily  grouped  side-by-side  or  front-to-front  for  a  variety  of  arrangements.  Kmbos.sed 
book  compartments  add  strength,  minimize  contact  of  textbooks  on  surface.  The  Series 
1100  Open  Front  has  work  area  18"  x  24".  The  Series  1200  Lift  Lid  has  “piano”  type  back  hinge  and  adjust¬ 
able,  non-.slamming  mechanism  on  both  sides.  Top,  18"  x  24".  Shown  with  Series  500-F  Chair. 

Metal  Colors:  Mint  Green,  Sea  Bine,  Coppertone,  Mist  Gray 


UADRALINE  by  American  Desk 


AMERICAN  DESK-OUTSTANDING  LEADERSHIP  QUALITIESI 


Series  1300  Junior  Executive  Desk 


°  1  \  Just  like  dad’s  and  just  as  sturdy!  The  student  counterpart  of  adult  working  facilities 

I  adapts  easily  to  varied  arrangements  including  staggered  seating ...  side-by-side 
.seating  that  gives  23"  .separation  from  .student  to  .student.  A.ssures  maximum  work 
space  with  minimum  space  requirements.  Complete  ab.sence  of  .stretchers  for  greater  leg  freedom  and 
comfort . . .  easy  maintenance.  Shown  with  Series  500-F  Chair. 

Metal  Colors:  Mint  Green,  Sea  Blue,  Coppertone,  Mist  Gray 


UADRALINE  by  American  Desk 


Series  212  Student  Desk 


Ask  your  nearby  AD  representative  to  arrange 
an  “on-the-job”  demonstration  in  your  school. 
No  obligation. 


F'n'in  the  popular  Reguline  group,  the 
^  design  that  actually  permits  more  units 

per  class  than  ordinary  small  desks  allowl  .Available  with  right  and 
left  pedestals  in  2  adjustable  models  to  cover  the  complete  height 
range  from  22"  thru  2!>”.  Shown  with  Series  45  Cluster  Chair.  Metal 
Colors;  Mint  Green,  Sea  Blue,  Coppertone,  Mist  Gray. 


AMKRICAN  DKSK  MFC.  CO.,  TKMPI.K.  TKXAS 
We’d  like  more  details  on  American  Desk  Sch(M>l  Furniture. 
Please  send  0  Complete  Quadraline  Brochure 
Q  Compute  Reifuline  Brochure 
C  Have  Representative  Call 


SohooL. 


Zone  State 


EGULINE  by  Ainerican  Desk 


I 


.s. 


I 


Long,  snug  building  houses  750  pupils 
in  24  classrooms  of  novel  arrangement. 


Jury:  A  creative  and  darint^  contribution  to  elementar%- 
school  planning.  A  thoughtful  (and  perhaps  close  to  an 
ultimate)  statement  of  the  corridorless  school  for  a 
northern  climate.  Core  facilities  such  as  instructional 
materials  center,  toilets,  work  alcoves,  administration, 
well  located  for  use,  economy,  and  visual  barrier.  Instruc¬ 
tional  area  is  enormous  yet  trross  area  per  pupil  is  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  Low  cost  without  sacrifice  of  architectural 
or  educational  quality. 


Top  Award 


Caudill,  Rowlett  and  Scott 
Paul  L.  Dunbar  Elementary  School 
Gary,  Indiana 


Raised  platform  is 
a  teaching  area  dur¬ 
ing  class,  and  dou¬ 
bles  as  corridor  be¬ 
tween  classes. 


n 

H 
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OVERVIEW 


Hellmuth,  Obata  &  Kassabaum,  Inc.  i  • 

Washington  University  Residence  ip 

Halls  r| 

Clayton,  Missouri  |  | 

Top  Award 


.  i 


$3  million  huildinfi  complex  contains  264  dou¬ 
ble  and  60  single  rooms,  for  588  students. 


Jury:  A  hit^hly  intellectual,  carefully  reasoned  approach 
to  colletje  housini;.  Clompact.  efficiently  organized  “house 
plan”  units  dispersed  on  the  site  with  sensitivity  to  out¬ 
door  space.  Exterior  tailored  with  precision  and  relieved 
by  the  sculptured  statement  of  the  cloisters  and  related 
first-floor  rooms.  Scale  is  domestic  and  the  total  complex 
is  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live  and  study. 


Peters  &  Fields 

John  Ireland  Elementary  School 
Odessa,  Texas 


Top  Award 


Jury:  A  thoughtful  and  sensitive  response  to  the  special 
climatic  problems  of  heat,  dust,  and  glare.  Confined 
spaces  a  welcome  relief  to  the  endless  openness  of  the 
desert.  Architectural  forms  appropriate;  delightful  space 
sequences.  Building  invites  movement  in  and  through. 
Plan  unusually  compact.  Community  facilities  well  lo¬ 
cated  and  organized.  Courts  useful. 
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OVERVIEW 


This  $782^65  student  center  serves  pres¬ 
ent  enrollment  of  2,700  full-time  students. 


Top  Award 

Lundeen  &  Hilfinger 
Eastern  Illinois  University 
Union 

Charleston,  Illinois 

Jury:  An  outstanding  achievement  in  contemporary  col¬ 
lege  architecture.  Elegant  in  proportion,  careful  in  detail, 
dignified.  Cohesive  in  plan  and  elevation  with  appro¬ 
priate  allocation  of  space  to  each  building  function. 


June,  I960 
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Jury:  Pirniiated  for  m*n»  ral  excellence  hut  especially  for 
a  well  or”ani/ed  and  consistently  developed  cluster  plan 
suitable  for  the  New  England  climate.  Oorridor  circula¬ 
tion  is  not  only  convenient  in  pattern  but  opens  pleas¬ 
antly  to  landscaped  courts.  I'wo-level  combination  cafe- 
teria-asstunbly  rcK>m  is  noteworthy.  I'he  usual  massive 
dominance  of  a  school  uymnasium  has  Ix-en  avoided  by 
exploitinit  a  drop  in  yrade.  .Appropriate  to  the  settini;; 
well  proportioned  and  scaled  exteriors,  color,  and  ma¬ 
terial. 


Smith  &  Sellew 

Wilson  Junior  High  School 

Natick,  Massachusetts 


Top  Award 


’CMEN 


GOADC  OcASSAOOMS 


Plan  provides  for  UlO  pupils  in 
grades  7-9,  u  ith  each  grade  in  a 
separate  icing  or  “little  school.” 


MOfICT 

OMIIT 


iBAOe  CUASSKCOM^ 


SCIENCE 


HOME 


SCIENCE 


GVMNAS'OM 


stm^snaoc  classrooms 


CLAESROOMS 
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RiiUimI  t'hatham 


Jury:  A  stinuilatini;  building  rotnplcx,  with  a  well  defined 
eainpii-i,  readily  re»f)gni/ed  as  a  churc  h-related  institution. 
The  plan  elc-nients  are  well  arrangt'd,  particularly  the  twct- 
siory  wing  containing  the  imaginatively-designed  chapc‘1. 
The-  jury  expressed  some  reservation  ctmec-rning  the 
amount  of  glass  in  the  gymnasium  walls. 


Caudill,  Rowlett  and  Scott 
St.  Josephus  Academy 
Brownsville ,  Texas 


Honorable  Mentions 


Flatow-M oorc-Bryan  &  Fairburn 
Acoma  Elementary  School 
Albuquerque,  W  w  Mexico 


Jury:  \  compact,  broad-rcMtfed  plan,  of  the  modified 
"umbrella”  type,  but  with  considerable  freedom  for  motiem. 
The  design  is  well  adapted  to  its  warm,  southwest  climate. 
The  building  is  i‘conomical  in  original  cost  and  should  be 
ati  easily  maitUaitied,  flexible,  and  inviting  shelter  for  ele- 
mentarv  educational  activities. 


Vincent  G.  Klinq 

Harriton  Hiiih  School  of  Lower  Merion 
Rosemont,  Pennsylvania 

Jury:  This  schcntl  showc*d  a  fine  blending  of  architecture 
and  site  to  produce  an  insiting  and  appc-aling  atmosphere. 

Its  interesting  tuassing  and  sensitive  use  of  materials  com¬ 
bine  to  create  a  building  in  which  lx>th  the  children  and 
the  cottmumity  ran  take  pride.  The  building  speaks  of  the 
comtnunity's  respect  for  its  children  and  their  educational 
( nvirontnetit. 

Lawrffirf  S  WUliani!).  Inc. 


Honorable  Mentions 


Lundeen  &  Hilfinger 
Fine  Arts  Center,  Eastern 
Illinois  University 
Charleston,  Illinois 


Jury:  Pleasing  design,  refined  in  plans  and 
detail.  Well  expressed  relationship  between 
the  performing  arts  and  visual  arts  wings. 
Masonry  and  glass  used  in  artistic  propor¬ 
tion.  Buildings  are  well  oriented  with  other 
buildings  on  the  campus. 


R.  B.  O’Connor  & 

IV.  fl.  Kilham,  Jr. 

Adele  Lehman  Hall — W oilman 
Library,  Barnard  College 
New  York,  New  York 

Jury:  This  college  library,  located  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  city  site,  provides  a  visually  stimu¬ 
lating  focal  point  for  a  metropolitan  cam¬ 
pus.  1  he  jury  considered  that  the  plan  was 
well  worked  out  and  the  details  were  hand¬ 
some  and  refined. 


Reid,  Rockwell,  Banwell  & 
Tories 

Mills  High  School 
.Millbrae,  California 

Jury:  Compact,  carefully  organized  and 
economical  plan.  The  school  has  an  excep¬ 
tionally  well-planned  physical  education 
plant,  providing  well  placed  lockers,  gyms, 
swimming  and  diving  pools.  .'\  refined  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  “loft”  concept,  but  rigid  sym¬ 
metry  may  handicap  attractive  future  ex¬ 
pansion. 


Ezra  StoUer 
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OVERVIEW 


Chu  R.  Pcanoo 


Special  Features 


n 


C 


I.  Kenneth  \V.  Brooks  &  Associates 
Wilbur  School 
Wilbur,  Washington 


George  M.  Rasque  &  Son 
Campus  School,  Eastern  Washington 
College  of  Education 
Cheney,  Washington 


June,  1960 


Ricciuti  Associates 

James  Derham  Junior  Hii>h  School 

Xew  Orleans,  Louisiana 


Thorshov  &  Cerny,  Inc. 

School  of  Architecture,  University  of 
.Minnesota 

.Minneapolis,  .Minnesota 


Special  Features 


3.  Jury:  Observation  section  ancl  access  to  it  are 
well  handled  as  an  ingenious  solution  t*)  a 
unique  program  requirement. 


4.  Jury:  The  effective  utilization  of  a  limited  site 
is  made  possible  through  the  imaginative  de¬ 
sign  f)f  a  compart  and  orderly  gy  m-auditorium 
unit. 


5.  Jury:  The  spacious  sunlit  court  may  effectively 
serve  as  the  exhibition  area,  workshop,  forum, 
and  social  center  of  this  college  building. 


OVERVIEW 


1.  Jury:  For  each  t»f  the  two  age  groups  in  this 
rural  con\f)lidated  school,  a  well-planned  cir¬ 
culation  core  has  In-en  developed  into  a  use¬ 
ful  and  enjoyable  social  and  educational  area. 


2.  Jury:  The  educational  usefulness  and  p«)ten- 
tial  beauty  of  the  ci'iitral  court  unifies  and 
enhances  the  contiguous  building  com|)onents. 


I  ■'  ^ 


Jury  Report 


OVKR  A  two-day  period,  tlu*  jur)'  \  lowed  115  suh- 
iiiittals  representing  56  elementary,  45  secondary, 
22  colleiie  buildinsrs,  and  14  special  and  combination 
biiildimts. 

While  the  averaye  submittal  s<‘emed  higher  in  quality 
than  in  previous  years,  this  may  Ik*  attributed  more  to 
the  elimination  of  the  lowest  end  of  the  spc'ctrum.  At  the 
hiuh  end  we  find  increasimily  refin«'d  samples  of  earlier 
pioneering  but  few  that  point  the  way  to  new  break¬ 
throughs  in  architecture  or  educatif)n.  More  \ery  yood 
sch<x)I  buildinits  are  Ix-ing  built;  but  the  excitement  of 
challenue  and  discovery  is  missing. 

In  juduinu  entries,  the  Jury 
crmsidered  f)nly  the  material  ac¬ 
tually  submitted  on  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  mounts  and  each  project  in 
terms  of  its  own  prouram  either 
as  stated  or  implied.  .At  times 
f>ne  wr)ndered  whether  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  was  suffit  iently 
inspired  to  justify  the  effort  ex- 
p<-nded  in  findinit  a  satisfyintt 
architectural  responsr;. 

If  the  objective  of  architecture 
is  the  shapinit  of  environment 
to  human  physical  and  emo¬ 
tional  needs,  then  we  are  caused 
to  wond«‘r  if  too  much  desiitn 
is  not  limited  by  the  tyranny  of  the  T  srjuare  or  derived 
fr(»m  other  momentarily  beijuilini;  yeometries  anttular  or 
cur\ed.  .Xrciiiterture  is  not  enttineerinu  or  a  totally  in- 
t«‘llectual  science  but  needs  heart  and  understanding. 
1  hrouuh  res»-arch  the  Ix’havioral  sciences  may  one  day 
i;i\c  us  the  basics  for  a  reasoned  understanding  of  human 
res|x)nse  to  physical  environment.  Until  then,  desiitn 
must  n-main  in  Ian;e  part  an  intuitive  art  with  ijeoinetry 
the  slave  rather  than  the  master.  The  Jury  could  wish 

Philip  Will,  it.,  F.A.I.A.  Perkins  &  Will,  Chicago:  chairman 
George  W.  Holmes  III,  Specialist  in  School  Plant  Planning,  University 
of  Virginia,  Charlottesville 

A.  G.  Odell,  it..  A  I.A.,  A.  G.  Odell,  Jr..  &  Assoc.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

R.  Jackson  Smith,  A.I.A.,  Eggers  &  Higgins,  N.  Y.  C. 

Edmund  H.  Thorne,  Supt.  of  Schools,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


that  the  hand  of  the  desiioier  lx-  more  often  bound  to 
his  heart  than  to  the  trxrls  on  his  draftinsr  board. 

Except  as  noted  in  comments  on  individual  premiated 
designs,  the  Jury  reacted  in  general  to  the  entries  in 
each  category  as  follows: 

Elementary  schools:  A  high  plateau  of  performance. 
In  searching  for  stimulating  contributions  to  design  ad- 
\ancement,  the  Jury  passed  over  many  entries  that 
in  other  years  would  have  lx‘en  pri/e-winners.  Many 
scluxds,  however,  gave  mute  evidence  of  the  pressure 
of  price.  'I'he  overloaded  multipurpose  rcxun  still  insults 
our  intelligence  and  frustrates  the  educator. 

Secondary  schools:  Performance  may  have  slipped  be¬ 
low  prior  levels.  The  evidence  is  still  clear  that  com¬ 
plex  planning  problems  are  not  easily  mastered  and  co¬ 
ordinated  into  strong  cohesive  designs.  I'he  straining  for 
new  cosmetics  for  old  - 
faces  is  not  always  suc¬ 
cessful.  Possibly  regres¬ 
sion  is  traceable  to  the 
national  and  community 
pressures  that  have  been 
directed  at  the  secondary 
schfxd  in  the  past  five 
years.  l)o<‘s  the  current 
climate  frighten  the 
school  administrator 
away  from  the  accepted 
patterns  of  oriiani/atum, 
content,  and  method?  If 
so,  it  is  understandable 
that  many  superintend¬ 
ents  clKX)se  security  rather  than  the  Ixdd  adxance. 

I'niiersities  and  colleges:  In  this  category  we  find 
spc‘cialize*d  problems  and  new  challenges.  'I'he  response 
is  encourauing  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 

.Although  the  professional  advisor  was  able  to  report 
that  over  the  years  there  has  been  steady  improvement 
in  presentation,  the  Jury  was  frequently  surprised  by 
ineptness  and  bad  ta.ste.  I'rx)  many  mounts  were  ill- 
organi/ed  and  cluttered  with  irrelesant  material.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  lx*st  designs  are  almost  invariably  the  best 
presented.  They  were  easy  to  like.  • 
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Region 

Distribul 

Public  Schools 

No.  Cost 

ion  of  All  Educational 

Private  Schools 

No.  Cost 

Construction 

Colleges 

No.  Cost 

Junior  Colleges 

No.  Cost 

South 

29% 

1 

15% 

21% 

16% 

29% 

22% 

44% 

25% 

New  England 

4% 

6% 

22% 

i 

14% 

11% 

11% 

3% 

2% 

Central 

31% 

32% 

19% 

32% 

27% 

32% 

13% 

13% 

Middle  Atlantic 

13% 

27% 

28% 

33% 

13% 

15% 

9% 

25% 

Western 

23% 

20% 

10% 

5% 

20% 

20% 

31% 

35% 

1959  Totals 

7,379 

$2,619,966,173 

397 

$  63,409,391 

1,217 

$799,834,872 

308 

$  89,016,486 

1958  Totals 

9.190 

$3,052,118,294 

625 

$122,497,424 

1,237 

$718,155,613 

247 

$  57,376,481 
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for  1959 


WHILE  COLLEGE  and  univer¬ 
sity  building  continued  to 
rise  in  1959,  total  educational 
building  dropped  markedly  from 
1958:  from  11,299  buildings  at 
$5,950  million  to  9,301  at  $3,572 
million. 

Public  schools  spent  the  most 
mon»*y  building  schools  last  year 
(over  $2  billion),  but  built  1,700 
fewer  buildings  and  spent  $432 
million  less  than  the  year  ear¬ 
lier.  Private  school  construction 
dropp«-d  nearly  one-half.  Higher 
education,  on  the  other  hand, 
sp«-nt  nearly  $890  million  against 
$775  million  in  1958. 

Nearly  $29  billion  was  invested 
in  educational  building  during 
the  1950's:  $22  billion  on  public 
schools;  $800  million  on  private 
schools;  $500  million  on  junior 
colleges;  and  $5^  billion  on  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 

These  findings  are  from  the 
Eleventh  Annual  Survey  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Buildings  conducted  by 
American  School  and  University. 
The  full  report  is  in  the  year- 
lxx)k’s  1 960-6 1  edition,  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  this  summer.  • 


Parcsnt  of  Furniture  and  Equipment  Costs  to 
Total  Building  Costs 

Colleges  Junior  Colleges 


Acoden)ic  Classrooms 

6.7% 

12.8% 

Administration 

6.2 

9.1 

Auditorium-Theoter-Chopel 

11.3 

14.2 

Dormitory 

9.8 

8.2 

Engineering 

43.5 

Fine  Arts 

9.6 

Food  Services 

15.8 

17.0 

Library 

14.6 

19.5 

Medical-Health 

11.2 

Science 

19.3 

15.6 

Physical  Education 

6.4 

6.7 

Service  Facilities 

13.8 

7.3 

Student  Center 

11.1 

10.9 

Vocational  Arts 

12.6 

20.4 

All-Purpose 

21.7 

9.7 

Percent  of  Furniture  and  Equipment  Costs  to 
Total  Building  Cost  Public  Schools 


Region 

Sec. 

Elem. 

Comb. 

Other 

Central 

10.9% 

10.8% 

9.0% 

9.3% 

Middle  Atlantic 

10.0% 

7.2% 

7.6% 

3.8% 

New  England 

12.8% 

8.8% 

6.5% 

South 

11.3% 

7.9% 

9.6% 

18.7% 

V/est 

9.1% 

7.6% 

4.9% 

8.7% 

U.S.  Totals 

10.4% 

8.5% 

8.4% 

12.8% 
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Purses  of  Silk 


IT  IS  PERHAPS  unwarranted  to  say  at  this  juncture  that 
current  trends  in  educational  buildings  are  super¬ 
ficial.  Perhaps  it  is  also  too  impatient.  Yet,  on  the  basis 
of  competition  entries,  there  is  little  real  protjress  to 
report. 

General  Trends  Self-contained  elementarv-  classrooms 
continue  to  demand  an  almost  impossible  ranije  of  com- 
jwtencies  of  teachers.  Kindenjartens  (and  often  first 
yradt's)  continue  to  Ire  playrooms.  Rcxrms  for  upper  ele¬ 
mentary  years,  when  children's  minds  are  possibly  most 
inquisitive  and  acquisitive,  do  little  but  teach  their  ten¬ 
ants  to  mark  time.  'I'he  majority  of  senior  hiith  schools 
remain  o\er-departmentalized,  concealing  even  from 
mature  students  that  unity  of  knowledge  which  would 
make  education  truly  ctunprehensive.  .A  erowintj  minor¬ 
ity  are  organized  as  “little  scIkkiIs”  or  “schools-within- 
sc1kk)1s."  hut  even  these  are  tm)  oft<-n  di\ided  by  urade 
only.  Most  junior  hitih  schools  fall  somewhere  between 
upper  elementary  and  senior  hiuh  cf)ncepts,  followinsj 
one  pattern  or  the  other  but  hardly  recotmizinu  the  pe¬ 
culiar  needs  of  early  adolescence.  I  his  a^e  appears  even 
more  neglected  than  the  upper  elementaiA'. 

If  one  were  to  judye  colleue  buildintj  activity  by  the 
examples  shown,  he  would  conclude  that  as  architecture 
our  colleges  are  at  last  ctettini;  some  superb  structures, 
and  that  most  of  these  are  dormitories,  student  unions, 
fine  arts  buildinsrs,  and,  mcasionally,  libraries.  The 
dearth  of  arts  and  science  instructional  huildini's  may 
1k‘  due  partly  to  the  difficulty  of  gettim;  money  to  erect 
them  (federal  funds  are  available  for  buildint;s  which, 
like  dormitories  and  cafeterias,  can  be  expected  to  repay 
loans) .  riiis  has  the  efTect  of  emphasizing  peripheral 
needs  and  amenities  at  the  exjnmse  of  the  essentials  of 


by  Frank  Lopez 

college  life :  work,  practice,  study.  Libraries  have  carrels, 
but  few  seminar  rooms  and  not  much  ivory-tower  se¬ 
clusion.  Dormitory  rooms  have  desks,  but  few  places 
where  students  might  let  off  social  steam  (presumably 
this  would  occur  in  the  dormitory  rooms  where  one  such 
gathering  disrupts  an  entire  floor's  quiet).  Fine  arts 
buildings,  on  the  other  hand,  catered  exclusively  to  the 
pursuit  of  proficiency. 

Devices  and  Equifmn  nt  I  he  techniques  displayed  in 
the  competition  are  fairly  representatise.  Srune  achieve 
their  purposes;  some  don't.  In  a  few  instances,  a  scluxil 
mistakes  the  purchasr*  of  some  earphones  and  a  tap«’ 
recorder  for  the  accpiisition  of  a  lamruaue  labr>rator\', 
not  realizing  that  the  real  thine  requires  equipment, 
space,  oreanization.  and  environmental  control. 

•Subdividine  the  huye  scluxil  into  “little  scluxils"  or  a 
“campus  plan"  is  actually  a  technical  devici*.  When  this 
breaking-down  into  units  proceeds  from  a  sincere  (juest 
for  quality  education,  it  b<‘comes  one  of  the  b<-st  in¬ 
stances  of  the  interaction  of  ideology  and  practical  jilan- 
ning.  If,  as  often  happens,  it  is  adopted  solely  to  mitiuate 
a  site  problem  or  to  facilitate  administrative  control  it 
is  no  more  than  a  uimmick.  allx-it  a  pretty  u<hk1  one. 

A  whole  ramje  of  techniques  is  aimed  at  financial 
economy,  with  varying  effects.  In  a  mild  climate  where 
heating  problems  are  minimal,  the  cluster  or  campus- 
planned  school  with  open  exterior  corridors,  has  proved 
so  economical  and  popular  that  its  endless  rep«*tition  is 
b(*coming  banal.  Even  in  colder  regions,  enclo«*d  out¬ 
door  passages  appr'ar  to  have  succumlx'd  to  the  tlrive  for 
economy  (and  it  must  be  said  that  no  alarming  increast; 
in  respiratory  infections  has  been  reported). 

Once  it  was  thoiurht  economical  to  bulldoze  the  site; 
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now  that  isn't  nt'cessarily  the  conclusion.  Each  situa¬ 
tion  iniposi‘s  its  own  s<)lution.  Leavintf  terrain  cleaned 
up  but  “as  is*’  often  has  advantages  of  preservins;  in- 
dii'cnous  beauty,  keepini'  landscapint'  costs  low,  and  re¬ 
ducing  ground  water  or  concealed  rock  problems. 

More  economical  construction,  better  fire  rating,  and 
the  safety  of  quick  access  to  outdrxirs  still  impel  many 
desiuners  to  one-story  buildinsts  wherever  land  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  available.  Unfortunately,  similar  standards  are 
t(X)  often  unthinkingly  applied  to  urban  buildings  where 
land  is  not  freely  asailable  and  quite  different  norms 
should,  although  they  do  not,  prevail.  The  few  urban 
schrxils  submitted  showed  little  progress  beyond  going 
up  on  stilts  to  conserve  playground  space;  none  in¬ 
corporated  serious  attempts  to  subdivide  the  huge  bulk 
of  the  structures  into  humanly-scaled  units.  And  none 
attacked  the  problems  of  shifting  populations;  all  were 
design«‘d  to  be  schools  forever. 

Co.NSTRrcTlON  materials  were  various,  embracing  a 
range  of  metals,  concrete,  stone  veneer,  brick,  wrxxl, 
glass,  plastics.  Since  all  are  generally  available  nearly 
everywhere,  this  is  not  surprising;  fitness  and  cost  appear 
to  have  dictated  their  selection.  Fhesr'  factors  do  var\  in 
different  hxalities.  yet  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  steel 
framing  where  lumlx'ring  is  the  dominant  industry,  for 
examph*.  .■Xnd  here  one  of  the  serious  faults  of  the  nuxl- 
ern  sc1kx»1  plant  is  «-vident;  nearly  every  sclux)l  suffers 
from  |xx)r  architectural  detailing  or  from  fxxjr  execution 
(“cover  it  up  with  s}x*ckle  and  paint*').  The  caus«*s  are 
multiple:  the  constant  urge  for  ectmomy  which  b<‘gets 
cheapness;  comp<-titive  bidding  practices  whicb  force 
contractors  to  take  short  cuts;  a  spate  of  building  mate¬ 
rials  so  huge  that  there  is  little  opportunity  to  become 
familiar  with  their  quirks;  and  sr»metimes  plain  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  practices  of  architJ-cts  and  builders  w1h». 
like  most  of  us.  w«>rk  under  continual  pressure. 

•Some  of  these  factors  ha\e  caused  wider  acceptance 
of  preassembled  units  and  standardized,  pr«'-formed 
structural  memlxTs  to  obtain  better,  more  carefully  en- 
ginet'red,  less  costly  work.  In  the  hands  of  competent 
architects  these  hav«-  fx-en  no  deterrent  to  Ix-auty;  on  the 
crmtrary,  they  ap|x-ar  to  have  stimulated  the  inventive¬ 
ness  of  designers. 

Built-in  e(|uiptn«‘nt  for  controlling  environment  has 
also  increased  in  complexity.  .Artificial  lighting,  prepond¬ 
erantly  fluon*scent  and  of  high  intensity,  is  now  exp«-cted 
to  lx*  in  constant  use  whether  exterior  walls  are  mostly 
glass  or  not.  There  has  be«-n  little  change  in  heating 
and  ventilating  systems;  but  a  growing  numlx-r  of  sc1hx)1s 
either  incorporate  a  minimum  of  air  conditioning  or 
provide  for  its  installation.  These  schools  are  well  ahead 
r>f  most  communities,  for  the  usual  public  reaction  is 
still  to  considiT  this  a  waste  for  sclxxds — even  where 
air-conditioned  homes,  offices,  and  restaurants  are  mat- 


Mr.  Lopez  personally  inspected  most  of  the  award-winning 
schools  in  the  competition.  He  is  a  former  senior  editor  of 
Architectural  Record  and  school-college  plant  consultant  with 
Engelhordt.  Engelhordt,  Leggett  &  Cornell. 


ter-of-fact.  .Acoustical  control  is  nearly  always  incorpo¬ 
rated,  by  applying  sound  absorlxmts  and  by  varying 
shapes  and  contours  rtf  rcxtms  to  reduce  reverberation; 
although  in  many  instances  partitions  between  rooms 
have  insufficient  thickness  to  bar  sound  transmission. 

'Teaching  equipment  (storage  spaces  of  many  kinds, 
chalk  Ixtard  assemblies  ranging  from  small  framed  blcKks 
to  entire  walls,  conduit  and  outlets  for  portable  tele¬ 
vision  receivers,  slide  and  movie  projectors,  and  so  on) 
is  now  so  plentifully  supplied  that  there  is  barely  wall  or 
flfxtr  space  to  accommodate  it.  The  equipment  of  special 
rfx)ms  ( lalx)ratories,  shops,  cafeterias,  stages,  gymnasi¬ 
ums,  multipurpose  rooms)  appx>ars  in  multiplicity.  But 
there  is  little  application  of  new  teaching  theories  for 
mathematics,  science,  or  languages  (although  there  were 
one  or  two  tentative  language  laboratories),  or  of  the 
problems  of  originating  television  programs  within  the 
schools.  As  usual,  the  kitchens  were  better  equipped 
than  many  commercial  establishments,  and  most — 
though  not  all— dining  areas  were  predicated  on  the 
gulp-and-go  theory  of  mass  feeding. 

.Another  nKxlern  phenomenon  has  begun  to  appear: 
the  indeptmdent  structure  for  administration  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  large  schor)!  systems.  'There  were  not  many  ex¬ 
amples.  but  what  there  were  may  augur  a  trend.  For 
the  most  part  thes«*  wt-re  pleasant  buildings,  containing 
offices,  meeting  rcxims,  shop  and  loft  sj)ace,  perhaps  a 
bus  garage,  with  little  more  than  exteiior  lettering  to 
identify  them  with  education. 

Form  and  Fulu  tics  If  too  many  schrxds  are  too  cheap, 
at  least  architects  hav«*  us»‘d  color  and  form  to  make 
them  palatable.  Uolor  costs  little;  brilliant  primaries  and 
subdued  pastels,  inside  and  out.  intrcxluce  a  gaiety  that 
was  formerly  unheard  of.  It  contributes  much  to  the 
pride  and  affection  which  the  best  new  scfux)ls  inspire. 

Eviuknt  also  was  considerable  effort  to  enhance  the 
forms  of  the  rather  small  structures  insolved.  and 
to  give  them  architectural  validity.  R(x>fs,  for  example, 
vars-  from  flat,  jx-akecl.  and  ridged,  to  even  a  sort  of 
pleated  concrete  slab  called  a  “folded  plate.'*  The  plans 
of  the  four-rcx»m  cottages  were  likt'wise  varied:  srjuare, 
rectangular,  circular,  even  an  (xtagon  containing  four 
classKxvms.  each  of  which  had  five  sides.  S<imetimes  this 
reliance  on  eeometrv  achieved  pleasant  results,  some¬ 
times  it  hx)k«'d  strained  and  distorted. 

.And  all  this  virtuosity  with  materials,  equipment, 
form,  and  color  poxluced  little  that  could  be  called 
really  g<xxl  architecture,  less  that  approached  greatness. 
It  is  common  to  blame  the  insistence  on  economy  for 
this.  However,  might  the  true  reason  lie  deejx’r,  in  the 
current  propr-nsity  to  accept  the  self-contained  elemen¬ 
tary  classroom,  administrative  requirements,  the  ultra- 
comprehensive  comprehensive  high  school,  not  only  as 
standards  but  as  the  best  possible  standards?  'The  archi¬ 
tect  may  group  the  units  pleasantly  on  a  hill,  under 
lovely  tn-es,  around  handsome  and  useful  courts,  under 
r(X)fs  of  daring  fonn;  but  the  basic  stimulus  to  superb 
architecture  is  lacking.  Can  his  genius  make  a  silk  purse 
from  a  sow's  ear?  • 
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Honor  Roll  of  Architects 

Contestants  in  the  Ninth  Annual 
Competition  for  Better  School  Design 


Warren  H.  .\shley,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
Senior  H.  S.,  No.  Kingstown,  R.  I. 
Bairh-Hutchason-Perkins,  Los  Angeles. 
Fontana,  Calif.,  H.  S.  .\ddition. 

Charles  L.  Barber  &  .\ssociates,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Elizabeth  Wilcox  Elem.  School, 
North  Ridgeville,  Ohio. 

Barrows,  Parks.  Morin.  Hall  &  Brennan. 
Rochester,  Y.  East  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
H.  S. 

Bernard  &  Bernard.  New  Orleans.  Mary 
Dora  Coghill  Elem.  School,  New  Orleans. 
Carl  R.  Blanchard  Jr.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
College  Memorial  Union,  New  Haven. 
Bodman  &  Murrell  &  Smith,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  Broadmoor  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S., 
Baton  Rouge. 

L.  L.  Brasfield.  Meridian,  Miss.  North¬ 
west  Jr.  High  &  Elem.  School,  Meridian. 
Kenneth  W.  Brooks,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Wilbur,  Wash.,  School. 

C.  W.  Buckley  Inc.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Forest  Grove  Jr.  H.  S.,  Worcester;  and 
Haberlin  Hall,  Chem.  &  Physics  Bldg., 
Ciollege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester. 

Bull  &  Kenney,  .Atlanta,  Ga.  .Addition  to 
Robert  L.  Craddock  Elem.  School,  At¬ 
lanta. 

Ralph  H.  Burkhard.  Seattle.  Health  & 
P.  E.  Bldg.,  Central  W'ash.  College  of 
Education.,  Ellensburg,  Wash. 
Butler-Kimniel  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tex.  Of¬ 
fice  &  Classroom  Bldg.,  Lubbock. 

Ciantin  &  Ciantin,  Oakland,  Calif.  Gal- 
linia  Elem.  School,  San  Rafael,  Calif. 
Chester  L.  Carjola  &  Frank  L.  Greer 
.Assoc.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  San  Marcos 
H.  S.,  Santa  Barbara. 

Caudill,  Rowlett  &  Scott,  Houston,  Tex. 
Paul  L.  Dunbar  Elem.  School,  Gary, 
Ind.;  and  St.  Joseph’s  .Academy,  Browns¬ 
ville,  Tex. 

R.  B.  Clopton.  Meridian,  Miss.  West  End 
Elem.  School,  Meridian. 

W  illiam  J.  Connor  &  Associates,  Harsey, 
III.  Stony  Creek  School,  .Alsip,  Ill. 
Ciordon  C'omwell,  Traverse  City,  Mich. 
'I'raversc  City,  Mich.,  Sr.  H.  S. 

Culler,  Gale.  Martell  &  Norris,  Spokane, 
Wash.  Pendleton,  Ore.,  H.  S. 

Curtis  &  Davis  &  Associated  Architects 
&  Engineers,  New  Orleans.  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Carscr  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.  &  Helen  Ed¬ 
wards  Elem.  School  (one  plant).  New 
( )rleans. 

Henpr  B.  Dagit  &  Sons,  Philadelphia. 
.Auditorium,  Cafeteria  &  Classroom 
Bldg.,  St.  Benedict’s  Prep  School,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Daniel,  .Mann.  Johnson  &  Mendenhall. 
Los  Angeles.  Rossmoor  School,  Los  Ali- 
mitos,  Calif. 

J.  &  G.  Daverman  Co.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  .Spring  Lake,  Mich.,  Jr.  H.  S. 


Davis,  Cochran  &  Miller,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Cedar  Lake  School,  North  Bran¬ 
ford,  Conn. 

de  Young.  Moscowitz  &  Rosenberg. 
N.Y.C.  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology, 
N.Y.C. 

Ekdahl,  Davis  &  Depew,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Tofteka,  Kans.,  West  H.  S. 

H.  F.  Everett  &  .Associates,  Allentown, 
Pa.  Parkway  Manor-Calvin  S.  Franken- 
feld,  Allentown;  and  Catasauqua,  Pa., 
H.  S. 

Faragher  &  Macomber,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
East  H.  S.,  Rochester;  and  Greece,  N.  A’., 
Olympia  H.  S. 

Ferguson,  Stevens,  Mallory  &  Pearl,  Al¬ 
buquerque,  N.  Mex.  Madison  Jr.  H.  S., 
-Albuquerque. 

Flatow,  Moore,  Bryan,  &  Fairbum,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  Mex.  Acoma  Elem.  School, 
.Albuquerque. 

Foley  Hackler  Thompson  Lee,  Peoria, 
Ill.  Warren  School  Community  Unit, 
Monmouth,  Ill. 

Woodie  Garber  &  .Assoc.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  Swifton  Primary  School,  Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Howard  Leonard  Glazer,  Portland,  Ore. 
Central  Linn  H.  S.,  Halsey,  Ore. 

Gomon  &  Associates,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  jr.  College. 
Jules  Gregory,  Lambertville,  N.  J.  Addi¬ 
tion  to  New  Hope-Solebury  School,  Solc- 
bury.  Pa. 


FREE!  .Available  On  Request! 

Color  Slides  of  the 
.\inth  yinnual  Competition 
For  Better  Schtml  Detign 
If  you  are  planning  a  staff  con¬ 
ference,  board  meeting,  pta  lec¬ 
ture,  design  class,  or  other  group 
activity  that  focuses  on  school 
building,  you  will  want  to  bor¬ 
row  a  set  of  45  full-color  slides 
showing  all  16  award-winning 
buildings.  (Slides  are  standard 
2"x2"  and  fit  all  projectors.) 
Each  set  comes  with  a  cost  and 
construction  summary  of  each 
building.  To  borrow  this  valu¬ 
able,  all-purpose  set,  just  send 
your  name,  title,  and  address, 
and  give  two  alternate  dates  (at 
least  4  weeks  apart)  to 
OVERVIEW 
Department  9 
47()  Park  Avenue  South 
New  York  16,  New  York 


Haag  &  D’Entremont,  jenkintown,  Pa. 
Churchville  Elem.  School,  Upper  South¬ 
ampton  Twp.,  Pa. 

Hellmuth,  Obata,  Kassabaum,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Parkway  Jr.-Sr.  H.  S.,  St.  Louis; 
and  Washington  University  Residence 
Halls,  St.  Louis. 

Higgins  &  Root.  San  Jose,  Calif.  Sara¬ 
toga,  Calif.,  H.  S.;  and  DeVoss  Elem. 
School,  San  Jose. 

Hitchcock  &  Hitchcock,  Laramie,  Wyo. 
Senior  H.  S.,  Laramie. 

Holden.  Egan.  Wilson  &  Corser,  N.Y.C. 
Rosedalc  Elem.  School,  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

Victorinc  &  Samuel  Hornsey,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  John  S.  Beckley  Bldg.,  Tatnall 
School,  Wilmington. 

Paul  R.  John  &  Marcin  L.  Gelatt,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach,  Fla.  Charles  R.  Drew  Elem. 
School,  Broward  County,  Fla. 

Raymond  A.  Jung.  Del  Mar,  Calif. 
Juniper  School,  Escondido,  Calif. 
Ketchuni  &  Sharp,  N.Y.C.  Smithtown, 
N.  A’.,  Central  H.  S.;  and  Harborfields 
Central  H.  S.,  Greenlawn,  N.  A’. 

Kivett  &  Myers  &  McC^allum,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  George  Caleb  Bingham  Jr. 
H.  S.,  Kansas  City. 

l>eonard  Klarich,  Gary,  Ind.  Garnett 
Elem.  School,  Gary;  and  Tolleston  H.  S. 
.Addition,  Gary. 

A'incent  G.  Kling.  Philadelphia.  Harri- 
ton  H.  S.  of  Lower  Merion,  Rosemont, 
Pa.;  and  Riverview  Park  Bldg.,  Laurel- 
dale,  Pa. 

Lacy,  .Atherton  &  Davb,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.  King’s  College,  Wilkes-Barre. 
Lundeen  &  Hilfinger,  Bloomington,  Ill. 
Fine  .Arts  Center;  and  University  Union, 
Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston, 
III. 

Duane  Lyman  &  .Associates,  Buffalo, 
N.  A’.  .Acheson  Hall  of  Chemistry,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Buffalo. 

.MacKenzie,  Knuth  &  Klein,  Flint, 
Mich.  Michael  A.  Gorman  Bldg.,  Flint. 
Magney,  .Setter,  Leach,  Lindstrom  & 
Erickson,  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  .Addition  to 
Minneapolis  School  of  .Art;  and  Capitol 
View  Jr.  H.  S.,  Ramsey  County,  Minn. 
Charles  L.  Marshall,  Topeka,  Kans.  West 
Jr.  H.  S.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Marshall  &  Brown,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Business  &  Public  .Administration  Bldg., 
University  of  Missouri,  Columbia. 
Micklewright  &  Mountford,  Trenton, 

N.  J.  Morrisville,  Pa.,  H.  S. 

Lawrence  Monberg  &  .Associates,  Ke¬ 
nosha,  Wise.  Hazel  Dell  H.  S.,  Cobb, 
Wise. 

O.  J.  Munson,  Associates,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Everett  H.  S.,  Lansing. 
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BRADLEY 

HARMONIZING 

COLOR 

COMBINATIONS 
FOR  THE 
WORLO’S 
MOST 
SANITARY 
WASH 
FIXTURES 


Today’s  schools,  colleges,  institutions 
and  factories  are  clean,  good-looking  and  made  even  better 
through  the  use  of  color. 

Now  Bradley  offers  color  combinations  so  that  architects  and 
designers  can  use  the  warmth  and  attractiveness  of  Bradley  colors  in 
washrooms,  hallways,  classrooms,  in  alcoves  near  lunchrooms — 
at  no  extra  cost. 

Bradley  stainless  steel  washfountains  are  now  available  with  six 
harmonizing  pedestal  colors  in  addition  to  standard  metallic. 

Bradley  Marmorite  bowls  in  four  colors  and  Vitreous  Enameled 
Washfountains  in  six  colors  make  many  pleasing  color  combinations 
available  to  you! 

Bradley  Washfountains  are  famous  as  the  standard  against  which 
all  other  wash  fixtures  are  measured.  Their  foot  control  leaves  hands 
completely  free  to  wash  in  clean,  tempered,  running  water.  They  are 
self-rinsing,  stay  clean  longer  and  require  far  less  maintenance  than 
ordinary  fixtures.  They  save  water,  provide  more  facilities  in  less 
space  and  cost  less  to  install. 

And  now  Bradley’s  harmonizing  color  combinations  make  beauty 
and  utility  synonymous. 


S«mi*Circyl«r 
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BRADLEY  WASHFOUNTAIN  CO. 

2203  West  Michigan  St.  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 
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Contestants  (continued) 


Murphy  &  Perkins.  Lafayette,  La.  Alle- 
man  Elem.  School,  Lafayette. 

McCune,  McCune  &  .Associates,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  McClure  Hall,  University  of  Tulsa. 
McLeod  &  Ferrara,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Speech  and  Hearing  Clinic,  (}allaudet 
College,  Washington. 

Naraniore.  Bain,  Brady  &  Johanson, 
Seattle.  Sammamish  H.  S.,  Bellevue, 
Wash.;  and  Sunset  Elem.  School,  Belle¬ 
vue,  Wash. 

Neptune  &  Thomas  &  .Associates.  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif.  Glendora,  Calif.,  H.  S. 

Nolen  &  Swinburne,  Philadelphia. 
Gwynedd  Mercy  College  Library,  Lower 
Gwynedd  Twp.,  Pa. 

Eliot  Noyes  &  .Associates,  New  Canaan, 
Conn.  IBM  Education  Center,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 

R.  B.  O’Connor  &  W.  H.  Kilham.  Jr., 
N.Y.C.  Library  Classroom  Bldg.,  Bar¬ 
nard  College,  N.Y.C. 

Orput-Orput  &  .As.sociates,  Rockford,  Ill. 
Ridgewood  H.  S.,  Norridge,  Ill. 

Pearce  &  Pearce,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind,  St.  Louis. 
Peters  &  Fields,  Odessa,  Tex.  John  Ire¬ 
land  Elem.  School,  Odessa. 

J.  Gerald  Phelan,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Fairfield,  Conn.,  University  Gym;  and 
Wilbur  L.  Gross  Elem.  School,  Bridge¬ 
port. 

N.  Clifford  Prall,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Greene,  Iowa,  Elem.  School;  and  Battle 
C^reek,  Iowa,  H.  S. 

George  M.  Rasque  &  Son.  Spokane, 
Wash.  Campus  School,  East  Wash.  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education,  Cheney,  Wash. 

Reid.  Rockwell,  Banwell  &  Tarics,  San 
Francisco.  Novato,  Calif.,  H.  S.;  and 
Mills  H.  S.,  Millbrae,  Calif. 

Ricciuti  .Associates,  New  Orleans.  James 
Derharn  Jr.  H.  S.,  New  Orleans. 

Herman  O.  Ruhnau,  Riverside,  Calif. 
Terrace  Hills  School,  Grand  Terrace, 
Calif.;  and  .Administration  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Sersices,  Fontana,  Calif. 
Sargent-Webster-Crenshaw  &  Folley, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  Jr. -Sr. 
H.  S. 

Davis  Schackne,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Westmoor  Jr.  H.  S.,  Columbus. 
Schutte-Phillips-.Mochon,  Inc.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wise.  Irving  School,  West  .Allis, 
Wise.;  and  Educational  .Administration 
Center,  West  .Allis,  Wise. 

Scrinienti.  Swackhamer  &  Perantoni. 
Somerville,  N.  J.  Donald  A.  Quarles 
School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

Leon  B.  Senter  &  Associates,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  Orsille  Wright  Jr.  H.  S.,  Tulsa. 
Howell  Lewis  Shay  &  .Associates,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  South  Jr.  H.  S.,  West  Chester, 
Pa. 

Arthur  F.  Sidells,  Warren,  Ohio.  Mc- 
Guffey  Elem.  School,  Warren. 

F.berle  M.  Smith  .Associates.  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit.  Oscoda,  Mich.,  H.  S. 

Harsey  P.  Smith  &  Associates,  San  .An¬ 
tonio,  Tex.  .Alamo  Heights  Jr.  H.  S.,  San 
.Antonio. 


Smith  &  Sellew,  Boston.  Wilson  Jr.  H.  S., 
Natick,  Mass. 

Wahl  Snyder,  Miami,  Fla.  J.  Neville  Mc- 
.Arthur  Bldg.,  School  of  Engineering, 
University  of  Miami,  Coral  Gables,  Fla. 
Gordon  Stafford,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Lone  Tree  School,  Beale  AFB,  Calif. 
Steele  &  A’an  Dyk,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
Cook  Jr.  H.  S.,  Santa  Rosa. 

Robert  D.  Stone,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Coronado  Heights  Elem.  School,  Okla¬ 
homa  City. 

Thorshov  &  Cerny,  Inc.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Richfield,  Minn.,  West  Jr.  H.  S.; 
and  School  of  Architecture,  University 
of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

Mitchell  \'an  Bourg  &  Associates,  Berke¬ 


ley,  Calif.  .Alexander  Rose  School,  Mil¬ 
pitas,  Calif. 

James  H.  Van  Dyke  &  Associates,  Los 
.Angeles.  Bolsa-Grandc  H.  S.,  Garden 
Grove,  Calif. 

Voorhccs-Walker-Smith-Smith*  Haines, 
N.Y'.C.  Student-Faculty  Center,  Ford- 
ham  University,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Whiteside.  Moeckcl  &  Carboncll,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  Lombardy  Elem.  School, 
Wilmington. 

E.  Davis  Wilcox  .Associates,  Tyler,  Tex. 
Boulter  Jr.  H.  S.,  Tyler. 

Wolf  &  Hahn,  Allentown,  Pa.  Whitehall 
H.  S.,  Whitehall  Twp.,  Pa. 

Wyeth  &  Harman.  Inc.,  Port  Huron, 
Mich.  Thomas  .A.  Edison  School,  Wayne. 


Top  Award  Winners  1951-1959 

Warren  H.  Ashley,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut,  ’55 
Donald  Barthelme  &  .-Associates,  Houston,  Texas,  ’52 
Ralph  Burkhard,  Seattle,  Washington,  ’52 
Caudill,  Rowlett,  Scott  &  .Associates,  Houston,  Texas,  ’51,  ’53,  ’55 
(with  Bruce  &  Russell),  ’57,  ’59 
Mario  J.  Ciampi,  San  Francisco,  California,  ’56,  ’58 
Charles  R.  Colbert,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  ’54 
Desmond  &  Davis,  Hammond,  Louisiana,  ’57 
Fehr  &  Granger,  .Austin,  Texas,  ’56 
Edward  Fleagle,  A'onkers,  New  York,  ’51 
Graves  &  Toy,  Charlotte,  North  Ciarolina,  '54 
Hellmuth,  Obata  &  Kassabaum,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  ’55,  ’57,  ’59 
William  B.  Ittner,  St.  I.ouis,  Missouri,  ’57 
Kelley  &  Gru/en,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  ’54 
Ketchum,  Gina  &  .Sharp,  New  York  City,  ’52,  ’54 
Kistner,  Wright  &  Wright,  Los  .Angeles,  California,  ’58 
Lundeen  &  Hilfmger,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  ’.59 
A’incent  G.  Kling,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  ’55,’57 
Leinweber,  Yamasaki  &  Hellmuth,  Detroit,  Michigan,  ’53 
William  G.  Lyles,  Bissett,  Carlisle  &  WolfT,  Columbia.  .South  Carolina,  ’52 
McLeod  &  Ferrara,  Washington,  D.  C,,  ’5() 

Richard  J.  Neutra  &  Robert  E.  Alexander,  Los  .Angeles,  California,  ’5() 

A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.  &  .Associates,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  ’53 
Perkins  &  Will,  Chicago,  Illinois,  ’52,  ’58  (with  Ryder  &  Link) 

Peters  &  Fields,  Odessa,  Texas,  ’59 

John  Lyon  Reid  &  Partners,  San  Francisco,  Clalifomia,  ’53,  ’56 

Reisner  &  l.’rban.  New  York  City,  ’51 

Sharp  &  Thompson,  Berwick,  Pratt,  A’ancouver,  B.  C.,  ’51 

Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  Chicago,  Illinois,  ’58 

Eberle  M.  Smith  .Associates,  Detroit,  Michigan,  ’54,  ’57 

Smith,  Tarapata  &  MacMahon,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Michigan,  ’.56,  ’.58 

Smith  &  Sellew',  Boston,  Massachusetts,  ’57,  ’59 

Hugh  Stubbins  &  Associates,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  ’.56 

Eaton  W.  Tarbell  &  Associates,  Bangor,  Maine,  ’51 

Jay  C.  A’an  Nuys  &  Associates,  Somerville,  New  Jersey,  ’55 

Wakely-Kushner  .Associates,  St.  Clair  Shores,  Michigan,  ’58 

John  Carl  Wamecke  &  Associates,  San  Francisco,  California,  ’51,  ’53,  ’.58 
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WHY  IS  New  Lyt-all  Flowing  Flat  BEST  HERE? 


•  For  beauty  well  within  your  budget 

•  For  easy  handling 

•  For  covering  so  much  surface  so  well 

•  For  a  durable,  washable  finish 

•  For  easy  maintenance 


Another  beauty  of  New  Lyt-all  Flowing 
Flat  is  the  saving  in  labor  and  materials. 
Alkyd  base,  odorless  type,  it  goes  on 
easily,  covers  well,  stays  new-looking 
year  after  year.  Try  it! 


Use  Pratt  &  Lambert.. .  the  brand  most  frequently  specified 
by  architects,  acknowledged  by  painters  to  be  definitely  superior. 


PRATT  &  LAMBERT-INC. 


NEW  YORK  •  BUFFALO  •  CHICAGO  •  FORT  ERIE,  ONTARIO 


the  paint  of  professionals  for  over  a  century 

it  ' 


June,  1960 


m 


The  Bellevue,  Washington  story  is  a  classic  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  community’s  all-out  effort  to  make 
long-ranqe  jilans  for  its  schools.  The  story  proves  what 
has  often  been  guessed:  citizens  will  work  harder  to 
carry  out  ambitious  educational  commitments  if  they 
have  a  part  in  making  them. 

Bellevue’s  school-community  planning  program  was 
developed  during  the  school  year  1950-51  by  more  than 
300  citizens,  teachers,  and  administrators.  That  year 
the  Bellevue  Citizens  School  Advisory  Council  published 
The  Bellevue  Story — A  Community  Plans  for  Its  Schools. 
The  community  used  the  Story  as  a  guide  through  the 
decade  that  followed — a  period  that  saw  the  school  en¬ 
rollment  quintupled.  Written  when  Bellevue  was  midway 
in  a  population  zoom  that  jumped  from  4,500  in  1940 
to  40,000  in  1959,  the  Story  devised  plans  for  a  satura¬ 
tion  population  of  107,000.  Bellevue’s  pupils  numbered 


They  Kept 
A  Ten -Year 
Promise 


800  in  1940;  2,000  in  1950;  10,000  in  1959,  and  are 
expected  to  reach  21,000  by  1968.  The  long-range  plan¬ 
ners,  therefore,  sighted  an  eventual  need  of  21  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  six  junior  high  scIkkiIs,  and  three  senior 
high  schools. 

Armed  with  the  facts,  they  made  recommendations 
,  on  administrative  organization  for  the  Bellevue 
school  system,  on  an  educational  program,  on  school  con¬ 
struction,  on  community  use  of  school  facilities,  and  on 
hnancial  projections  and  support. 

This  1951  plan  was  based  on  an  evaluation  directed 
by  Zeno  Katterle,  dean  of  Washington  State  University’s 
School  of  Education.  Last  year,  Bellevue’s  Board  of 
Education  again  turned  to  the  college  with  a  new 
request:  “Evaluate  the  progress  we've  made  and  project 
our  plan  for  the  next  decade.”  I'wo  internes  from  the 
college  were  assigned  to  this  job.  They  found  that  Belle¬ 
vue  had  indeed  been  converting  plans  into  action: 

1.  Administrative  Organization.  To  guarantee  an  in¬ 
formed  community  voice  in  school  affairs  (their  prime 
goal)  the  planning  group  established  the  Citizens  School 
Advisory  Council,  with  its  own  written  constitution. 
They  wrote  an  administrative  code  and  drafted  a  line- 
staff  chart  with  job  descriptions.  Since  then  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  the  professional  staff,  the  schixil  board, 
and  the  Council  has  been  harmonious  and  productive 
because  it  is  well  understood.  The  Council  advises  the 
board.  The  board,  in  turn,  welcomes  the  Council’s 
recommendations  and  research.  Superintendent  George 
Brain  has  put  his  view  on  record:  “My  relationship  to 
the  Citizens  Council  is  that  of  educational  consultant 
and  coordinator;  but  not  one  of  domination.”  The 
board,  Council,  and  superintendent  operate  within  the 
original  line-staff  relationships. 

Another  policy  recommended  in  1950  was  that  “the 
school  district  should  do  its  future  planning  with  a 
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K-6-3-3  plan  in  mind.”  At  that  time  the  five  huildini^ 
were  a  hodc[e-fxxlt»e  of  K-6,  1-6,  1-4,  6-12.  Now,  the 
nine  elementary  selu¥»ls  have  errades  K-6,  two  junior 
hi^hs  grades  7-9,  and  the  hi^li  school  grades  10  12. 

Personnel  standards  recommended  in  1950  (following 
those  recorded  by  the  aasa  in  its  24th  Yearbook,  School 
Boards  in  Action)  have  nearly  been  met.  The  board  has 
multilithed  a  167-page  document  describing  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  all  Bellevue  school  employees,  ful- 
hlling  the  recommendation  that  “policies  on  selection, 
promotion,  and  dismis.sal  must  be  deHned  in  writing.” 

2.  Educational  Program.  The  recommendation  to  up¬ 
grade  the  guidance  program  is  most  signiBcant.  It  has 
been  partially  fulfilled;  the  schools  now  have  a  compre¬ 
hensive  testing  program,  they  follow  up  high  school 
graduates,  make  more  use  of  cumulative  records,  and 
have  increa.sed  the  guidance  staff. 

The  district  has  developed  and  published  many  guides 
— testimony  that  the  curriculum  has  been  under  con¬ 
tinuous  study.  .Audio-visual  and  library  services  have 
also  been  expanded  according  to  the  plan. 

Believing  that  a  teacher's  efforts  may  be  wasted  if 
his  classroom  is  overloaded,  the  planners  took  up 
the  problem  of  pupil-teacher  ratio.  When  they  wrote 
the  Story,  the  ratio  of  elementary  pupils  to  teachers  was 
35-  1 .  Seven  years  later  it  was  down  to  30- 1 . 

3.  School  Construction.  Predictions  of  population — 
and  enrollment — growth  became  a  logical  guide  for  ac¬ 
quiring  building  sites  ahead  of  need,  and  ahead  of  rising 
property  costs.  The  district  has  acquired  410  acres  for 

Although  neither  is  a  resident  of  Bellevue,  the  authors  know 
the  Bellevue  story  well.  Dr.  Kotterle  directed  the  community 
study  and  Dr.  Peterson  analyzed  it  in  his  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation.  Kotterle  is  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University,  Pullman,-  Peterson  recently  joined 
the  Central  Washington  College  of  Education,  at  Ellensburg, 
as  associate  professor. 


school  sites  since  the  origin  of  the  plan.  Total  expendi¬ 
ture  for  school  buildings  fx;tween  19.50  and  1958  was 
$9^i  million.  'I  bis  advance  planning  has  kept  the  rapidly 
growing  district  free  of  half-day  sessions. 

4.  Community  Use  of  Facilities.  The  long-range  plan¬ 
ners  believe  the  educational  plant  should  be  a  center  for 
its  neighborhood ;  they  suggest  that  every  dollar  invested 
in  school  facilities  pay  returns  in  use  to  the  taxpayer. 
By  careful  planning,  Bellevue’s  new  buildings  serve  both 
the  formal  school  program  and  the  adult  educational 
and  recreational  program.  Each  year  nearly  700  adults 
go  back  to  school  to  learn  typing  or  landscape  design  or 
to  firm  up  muscles  on  the  basketball  court;  afx)ut  250 
groups  and  agencies  schedule  activities  in  the  buildings 
each  year. 

5.  Financial  Projections  and  Support.  Here’s  the 
proof  of  the  pudding.  All  special  levies  and  bonds  since 
September,  1950,  have  carried  by  a  substantial  margin. 
Twelve  times  since  the  Citizens  School  Advisory  Council 
was  formed  that  year,  Bellevue  citizens  have  gone  to  the 
polls  to  voluntarily  increase  their  school  taxes.  They  have 
voted  about  7.5  mills  per  year  in  special  levies  for  the 
general  fund  and  7  mills  per  year  for  the  building  fund. 

The  long-range  financial  plan  was  a  constant  guide 
in  meeting  the  district’s  financial  needs.  When  coun¬ 
cil  members  set  out  to  solve  financial  problems,  they  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  the  issues,  essential  to  the  appeal 
for  public  support. 

The  astounding  success  of  school-community  planning 
in  Bellevue  is  more  evidence  that  the  most  effective  way 
to  develop  and  carry  out  long-range  plans  is  to  bring 
school  personnel  and  the  public  together  on  a  planning 
team.  With  public  participation  comes  public  support. 

The  “plan  for  the  next  decade”  is  now  underway. 
Proud  of  their  success,  wiser  by  a  decade  of  experience, 
Bellevue  citizens  move  confidently  into  the  60's.  • 
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Upkeep  of  a  University 

Running  a  city  within  a  city — that's  the  job  confront¬ 
ing  Pennsylvania  State  University,  or  otlier  large, 
rapidly  expanding  colleges  and  universities.  Tucked 
away  in  the  mountains  of  central  Pennsylvania,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  is  located  in  State  College,  a  town  of  about  four¬ 
teen-thousand  population.  Its  vast  campus  is  spread  out 
over  four-thousand  acres  and  is  inhabited  by  more  than 
fifteen-thousand  students. 

Obviously,  operation  and  maintenance  problems  are 
every  bit  as  unpredictable  and  complex  as  those  that 
could  be  encountered  in  thousands  of  .American  towns. 


City 

The  University  maintains  its  own  roads  (about  three 
and  a  half  miles  of  them  and  as  many  miles  of  drive¬ 
ways)  and  seventeen  miles  of  sidewalks.  It  has  its  own 
police  force.  It  operates  its  own  power  plant,  where 
steam  is  produced  for  heat  and  where  half  the  electricity 
used  on  campus  is  generated,  its  own  telephone  system, 
water  system,  and  sewage  disprisal  plant  (which  also 
ser\es  State  College). 

In  addition  to  these  “municipal'’  operations,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  runs  dormitories,  dining  halls,  athletic  area.s,  and 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  facilities. 

Maintenance  of  such  a  complex  organization  takes  a 
talent  for  detail  and  the  ability  to  anticipate  trouble.  For 
no  matter  how  carefully  the  maintenance  program  has 
been  laid  out,  unexpected  difficulties  invariably  arise. 

A  crew  of  425  full-time  workers — supplemented  by 
another  100  seasonal  personnel — sees  to  the  physical 
plant's  op<.*ration  and  maintenance.  These  and  other 
programs  in  housing,  food  service,  {ji-rsfmnel  services, 
and  purchasing  come  under  the  direction  of  .\.  E.  Diem, 
vice  president  for  business  administration.  Physical  plant 
departments  are  sujx‘r\ised  by  W.  II.  Wieirand,  director 


Penn  SUte  1'  pbotoi 


of  physical  plant  planning  and  construction,  and  H.  L. 
Yeattley,  director  of  maintenance  and  utilities.  Their 
problems  are  complicated  by  the  University's  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion,  but  an  insjx’ction  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
shows  that  they  are  handling  their  responsibilities  with 
far-sighted  ingenuity. 

The  recent  change  in  construction  materials,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  repercussions  in  the  maintenance  depart¬ 
ment.  As  the  University  grew  in  size  over  the  years, 
Wiegand  explains,  a  maintenance  crew  of  specialists  in 
different  trades  was  built  up.  But  the  big  change  in 
building  materials  required  new  men  equipped  to  han¬ 
dle  the  new  products. 

In  the  modern  buildings,  Wiegand  said,  plasterers  and 
caipenters  just  aren’t  needed.  Referring  to  the  new 


Penn  State's  campus  at  30-year  intervals:  in  1900  (the 
era  of  college  hayrides)  there  were  2,000  students;  to¬ 
day  enrollment  is  up  to  15,000  and  cars  no  longer 
drive  through  the  central  mall,  as  they  did  in  the 
1930's.  The  maintenance  staff  now  numbers  425. 
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Military  Science  Building,  he  said;  | 
“We  couldn’t  find  these  men  two  | 
hours  of  work  in  that  building  if  we  i 
looked  for  it.”  | 

Ten  years  ago,  he  said,  they  didn't  I 
have  enough  tile  work  to  keep  one 
man  busy.  “Now  we  have  a  whole 
crew  working  on  formica,  asphalt 
tile,  and  terraz/o.”  Similarly,  the 
use  of  concrete  blocks  and  ceramic  ^ 
surfaces  on  interior  walls  has  done  j 
away  w’ith  the  need  for  plastering.  | 

The  new  materials  used  in  recent  I 
construction,  along  with  the  crmven-  | 
tional  materials  used  until  a  few  j 
years  ago,  have  created  a  need  for 
more  flexibility  among  the  workers,  i 
W'iegand  said.  “The  trend  is  defi¬ 
nitely  away  from  specialists.” 

\'eagley,  too,  prefers  to  employ 
general  maint«‘nance  men  wherever 
possible  to  obtain  the  greatest 
amount  of  flexibility. 

If  the  change  in  building  mate¬ 
rials  has  caused  p<‘rsr)nnel  problems, 
it  has  also  broiiuht  with  it  one  ad-  ! 
vantage  that  far  outweighs  the  prob¬ 
lem.  W’ith  new'  materials,  school 
planners  are  designing  easy-to-main- 
tain  structures  which  over  a  jH*riotl 
of  years  are  exjxx  ted  to  rut  routine 
custodial  care  to  the  bone. 

Clost-cutting  devices 

Recurring  janitorial  costs  are  an 
expensive  item  in  the  University's 
operating  budget.  In  spite  of  all  effi¬ 
ciency  studies,  these  still  claim  a  large 
portion  of  the  budget,  according  to 
Yeagley,  who  constantly  looks  for 
ways  to  reduce  costs.  He  claims  that, 
whatever  its  initial  expense,  a  build¬ 
ing  would  f)c  a  irtoney-saver  if  its 
walls  and  ceilings  did  not  require 
scnibbing  or  its  floors,  washing  and 
filling. 

Penn  State  uses  cinder  block,  for 
example,  both  stnicturally  and  as  a 
finished  wall.  “This  low-cost  mate¬ 
rial  is  happily  a  low-cost  mainte¬ 
nance  material,”  W'iegand  points 
out.  The  blocks  can  be  readily 
painted,  they  seldom  need  cleaning,  j 
and  their  surface  has  gootl  acoustical  ! 
properties. 

W’iegand  has  a  fast  technique  for  I 
painting  porous  surfaces.  “W’e  use  ' 
rollers,”  he  said,  “with  little  hairs  or 
whiskers  w  hich  reach  into  the  pores.” 

It  had  been  almost  impossible  to  | 
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“Will  our  new  laboratory 
require  special  sinks 
for  special  corrosives?” 


Not  if  you  are  careful  to  specify  “[/.  S.”  Chemical 
Porcelain  Sinks.  For  these  are  the  laboratory  sinks  with 
time-proven  ability  to  handle  all  corrosives  safely. 

Years  of  continuous  service  in  leading  hospitals,  uni¬ 
versities  and  industrial  laboratories  throughout  the 
world  attest  to  the  everlasting  durability  of  solid  chem¬ 
ical  porcelain  under  all  types  of  corrosive  conditions. 
Acids,  alkalies,  caustics,  solvents  —  hot  or  cold,  mixed 
or  concentrated  —  a  “U.  S.”  sink  handles  them  all. 
Commonly  used  cleaning  solutions  (such  as  potassium 
chromate  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid)  which  may 
attack  other  materials  cannot  harm  “U.  S.”  porcelain 
sinks.  W'ith  normal  routine  rinsing  even  hydrofluoric 
acid  presents  no  special  problem. 

“U.  S.”  sinks  offer  many  excellent  advantages.  Scratch- 
resistant,  stain-free,  smooth  gray-glazed  surfaces  assure 
a  lifetime  of  beauty.  No  honing  or  scouring  is  ever  re¬ 
quired.  High  mechanical  strength  and  superior  heat- 
shock  resistance  for  years  of  reliable,  maintenance-free 
service. 


Your  Laboratory  Furniture  Dealer  can  give  you  complete 
details.  See  him  or  write  for  your  free  copy  of  new  Bulletin 
L-8R  describing  over  50  standard  sizes  and  many  styles. 
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New  York  Giants  defensive  linemen 


Maintenance  (continued) 


paint  cinder  block  with  a  roller,  and 
brush  methods  had  proved  slow  and  [ 
expensive.  I 

Corridors  and  interior  walls  are  no  ! 
longer  plaster-coated  tile,  which  re¬ 
quired  constant  washing,  patching, 
and  painting.  Bright,  easy-to-clean, 
scufT-proof  ceramic  tile,  or  cinder 
block,  is  now  used. 

.'Muminum  sashes  have  replaced 
the  former  wckxI  and  steel  window 
frames,  eliminating  the  need  for 
painting  and  practically  doing  away 
with  all  maintenance. 

Asphalt  and  vinyl  tile  are  now 
used  almost  exclusively  for  floor  cov¬ 
ering.  Woodwork  has  practically  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  newer  buildings. 
Requiring  hea\7  maintenance,  both 
for  floors  and  trim,  it  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  ceramics  and  plastics. 

Ceilings  are  built  of  acoustical  ma¬ 
terials  suspended  in  units  from  a 
framework,  allowing  space  for  con¬ 
cealed  pipes  and  electrical  lines  over¬ 
head. 

Exterior  walls  also  utilize  concrete 
blocks  and  other  pre-fabricated  ma¬ 
terials.  The  new  600-foot-long  engi¬ 
neering  building,  for  instance,  is  of 
skin-wall  construction — aluminum 
panels  hung  on  the  building  frame¬ 
work. 


F.O.B.  Hartford 

Outperform* 
Teleicopei 
Cotting  Many, 
Many  Dollar* 
More!  A 

ALL  ^ 

DYNASCOPES® 
QUALIFY  UNDER 
TITLE  III 
FOR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  ^ 
EDUCATION  ^ 
ACT  FUNDS  ^ 


Check  the 
feature*  of 
thi*  unusual 
S-inch  telescope 
and  see  how  it 
ideally  suits  a 
science  teaching 
__  program. 


AH  over  the  country,  students  are  learn¬ 
ing  astronomy  the  new  way  —  with  a 
unique  telescope  designed  for  teaching, 
the  RV-6  DYNASCOPE.a  6' astronomical 
&  terrestrial  reflecting  telescope.  Already 
over  80  schools  say  it  has  changed  the 
teaching  of  astronomy  dramatically. 
“What  a  welcome  relief  not  to  be  limited 
to  wall  charts  and  models  any  longer. 
Just  having  this  telescope  in  the  room 
heightens  excitement  and  strengthens 
student  interest  and  attention.” 

Before  the  dawn  of  the  Space  Age, 
teachers  could  rely  on  models,  wall 
charts  and  photographs.  But  today’s 
students  have  seen  the  sound  barrier 
crashed,  rockets  developed,  satellites 
launched.  We  are  so  close  to  actual 
trips  into  space  that  students,  quite 
naturally,  demand  an  increasingly  real¬ 
istic  treatment  of  the  subject.  Now,  with 
a  telescope  in  the  classroom,  astronomy 
becomes  strikingly  meaningful  and  rele¬ 
vant  to  students.  And  what  is  relevant 
is  remembered. 

SIMPLIFIES  TEACHING 
Hail  the  coupon  below  for  full  details  on 
how  the  DYNASCOPE  RV-6  helps  you 
achieve  so  much  at  any  grade  level.  Here 
are  the  features  you  want  when  a  telescope 
is  for  teaching:  — 

•  Electrically  Drives  Equatorial  Mount  means 
you  track  objects  easily  —  automatically  1 
You  do  not  have  to  reset  the  telescope 
as  the  earth  rotates. 

•  Setting  Circles  are  essential  when  there  is 
more  than  one  instrument  in  a  class. 
Allows  each  student  to  duplicate  any  set¬ 
ting  selected  by  the  teacher  at  once! 

•  Retating  Tabe  enables  adjustment  of  eye¬ 
piece  position  for  comfortable  viewing 
for  all  students  —  tall  or  short. 

•  A  Lightweight,  Felly  Portable  Instreawat 
means  you  can  take  this  telescope  on  field 
trips,  set  it  up  quickly,  store  it  easily. 

To  receive  full  free  information  on  this  new 
telescope  designed  especially  for  teaching,  iusi 
complete  the  coupon  below  and  mail  it  today. 

CRITERION  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

331  Church  Street  HartferR  1,  Ceneecticet 

I - MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  FOLDER - 

I  Criterion  Mfg.  Ce.,  Dept.  OVD-3. 

I  331  Church  St.,  Hartford  1,  Conn. 

I  Please  send  me.  without  obligation,  complete 
I  information  on  the  DYNASCOPE  RV-6  —  your 
I  6-in.  telescope  designed  especially  for  teaching. 


Samsonite  All-Steel 
Folding  .Chairs  go  through 
torturous  spring  training.. 


USE  AND  ABUSE 
TESTS  PROVE 
SAMSONITE’S 
STRENGTHS 


Plan  for  low  maintenance  ^ 

Along  with  the  almost  exclusive  j 
use  of  long-life,  low-maintenance 
materials.  Wiefjand  insists  on  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  the  design  of  newer  buildings. 
Lartfe  classrooms,  for  example,  are 
fitted  with  folding  partitions  which 
can  divide  the  area  into  two  or  three 
small  rooms. 

Facilities  for  cUtsed-circuit  tele¬ 
vision  are  built  into  new  buildings. 
Empty  conduits  are  run  from  floor  to 
floor  so  that  walls  and  floors  won’t 
have  to  be  drilled  through  for  cables 
in  the  future.  Television  control 
rooms  and  originating  rooms  are 
also  included  in  the  buildings.  This 
is  all  part  of  the  University's  empha¬ 
sis  on  design  flexibility. 

But  low-maintenance  materials 
and  long-range  planning  are  not 
enough  to  counter  the  sheer  weight 
[  of  new  buildings  and  the  steady  in¬ 
flux  of  students.  The  maintenance 


AI^O  avAllAb)#. 
PtastiShf«ld  Chair 

«fith  vinyl 

bonded  to  ^cat 


GIANTS  can’t  hurt  these  chairs, 
thanks  to  electrically  welded  tube 
steel.  You  also  get  comfort... con¬ 
tour  seats  and  backrests;  easy  fold¬ 
ing. ..legs  glide  open;  safety... self- 
adjusting  hinges  won’t  slip;  finish 
...snag-free,  chip  and  rust-resist- 
ant.  11  colors. 


now  at  a  new  low  price 


Samsonite 


folding  chairs 


I  y***m  For  church,  school,  club,  other  group 

seating  info.,  see  YeHow  Pages  or 
write:  Shwayder  Bros.,  Institu¬ 
tional  Seating  Oiv.,  Dept.OV-60,  29,  Mich. 
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budget  has  been  increased  and  the 
staff  has  been  enlarged,  but  hardly 
enough  to  keep  abreast  of  expanding 
responsibilities. 

“The  only  way  we’ve  been  able  to 


windows  as  high  as  40  feet.  Aside 
from  the  safety  factor — no  longer  do 
men  clamber  out  on  lofty  ledges  and 
hang  by  safety  belts — it  speeds  up 
the  big  job  of  washing  the  hundreds 
of  windows  in  some  of  the  modem 


the  campus  where  refuse  will  be  held 
until  collected.  The  equipment  itself 
would  lift  the  containers,  empty 
them,  and  compress  the  refuse. 

New  campus  facilities  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  built  which  require  at- 


your 


LOW  COST 


answer 


to  classroom 


storage  problems 


•  Made  of  sturdy  hifli-impact 


Schools  everywhere  are  solving  their 
classroom  storage  problems  econom 
ically  with  Fabri-Form  school  trays. 


These  trays  store  student  s  matenals 
INDIVIDUALLY  in  home  eco- 


nomics,  kindergarten,  science  and 
chemical  labs,  art  or  work-shops, 
and  have  many  other  miscellaneous 


school  storage  uses. 

Our  sturdy  plastic  trays  solve 
your  existing  storage  problems  im¬ 
mediately — yet  are  easily  adaptable 
for  later  incorporation  into  a  more 
elaborate  storage  system.  Available 
in  six  sizes,  all  with  individual  label 


holders.  Architects  —  write  us  for 


complete  information! 


plastic,  with  high  gloss  finish 


UNBREAKABLE  in  normal  nso 


•  Smooth  surface  resists  soiling 


easily  cleaned 


•  Lightweight  and  easy  to  handle 
even  by  small  children 


•  Six  sizes  with  label  holders 


•  Beautiful  pale  tan,  grey 
or  green  colors 


DETAILS 


TODAYI 


The  FABRI-FORM  Company,  BYESVILLE  4,  OHIO 


Shades  of  Dick  Tracy:  Penn 
State’s  maintenance  men  are 
literally  within  a  few  minutes 
of  any  trouble  that  may  de¬ 
velop  on  even  the  remotest 
reaches  of  the  4,000-acre  cam¬ 
pus.  Each  key  staff  worker  car¬ 
ries  a  pocket  radio  receiver 
{about  the  size  of  an  electric 
razor)  tuned  in  to  the  campus 
phone  system.  In  case  of  an 
emergency,  any  worker  can  be 
contacted  instantaneously  from 
the  campus  switchboard. 

Receivers  are  carried  by  all 
supervisory  personnel,  plumb¬ 
ers,  electricians,  locksmiths, 
and  heating  and  refrigeration 
experts. 


offset  some  of  these  shortages,”  says 
Uharles  .\.  Lamm,  head  of  building 
maintenance,  “is  to  adopt  more  effi¬ 
cient  methods  and  new  equipment.” 

In  the  newer  buildings,  with  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  feet  of  floor  area  to 
be  cleaned  and  cared  for,  this  means 
large,  maneuverable  equipment.  In 
the  new  block-long  engineering 
building,  a  floor-cleaning  machine 
will  replace  a  three-man  crew  for 
sweeping  and  vacuuming.  The  ma¬ 
chine  can  strip  down  plastic  and 
resin  coatings  to  bare  floor  before 
applying  a  new  coating  and  will  lx* 
a  tremendous  work  saver,  Lamm  be-  j 
lieves. 

The  University  is  adopting  a  faster 
method  of  spray  painting  that  elimi¬ 
nates  the  troublemaker — air — which 
used  to  fog  up  the  whole  area  with 
excess  paint.  Paint  is  forced  through 
a  gun  by  considerably  higher  pres¬ 
sure  that  eliminates  air  from  the 
spray.  Lamm  says  this  method  is 
“cheaper  and  faster”  and  enables  the 
department  to  maintain  high  stand-  j 
ards  of  appearance.  ! 

Penn  State's  window  washing  crews  j 
now  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground.  ' 
With  water  hoses  attached  to  long-  j 
handled  brushes,  the  men  can  clean 


campus  buildings. 

Efforts  to  mechanize  maintenance 
have  even  spread  to  rubbish  collec¬ 
tion.  Because  present  methods  “cost 
too  much  and  take  too  long,”  Lamm 
plans  to  spot  large  containers  around 


tention,  but  by  long-range  planning, 
low-maintenance  materials,  and 
time-saving  techniques  and  equip¬ 
ment,  the  University  is  getting  its 
huge  maintenance  job  done — effi¬ 
ciently  and  quickly.  • 
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Multiple  Choice 
On  Teaching  Machines 


4  4^  I'CCEssFi  L  TEACHING  bv  ma- 
1^  chines’’  is  the  resounding  slo- 
jCan  in  new  promotional  literature 
that  ovenvhelms  the  educator  at  con¬ 
ventions,  in  his  daily  mail,  and  in 
professional  reading.  Some  of  tlie 
claims  are  undoubtedly  valid;  but 


does  he  know  enough  about  this 
automatic  teaching  device  to  sepa¬ 
rate  claims  from  facts? 

If  he  ckx'sn’t,  he  should;  for 
chances  are  he  will  be  approached 
this  year  with  the  sugtiestion  to  start 
‘’automating’’  the  teaching  process  in 
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No.  1525 
KEY.CONTROUEO 


Some  oi  No.  1 500 
but  with  KEY-CONTROL 
Eoch  student  hos  own 
combinotion  yet  ono 
school-owned  control 
key  opens  every  locker. 


Proved  strongest  by  tests  of  independent 
laboratories  . . .  Stainless  steel  case,  rugged  steel 
locking  latch .  Specially  designed  for  rough 
sch(x)l  use. 

TlMC-TBSTeO 

l.'sed  and  endorsed  by  leading  school  systems  as 
well  as  thousands  of  individual  schools  . . . 
backed  by  MASTER'S  world-wide  reputation  for 
unsurpassed  quality  and  service. 

SELF-FINANCING  FURCHASE  PLAN 
No  school  funds  involved  No  budget 
allocation  necessary. 

FASTER  OELIVERr 

No  waiting,  no  delay  .  The  tremendous 
production  capacity  of  the  world's  largest 
padlock  producer  enables  MASTER  to  fill  any 
size  order  promptly. 


Master. 


Writ*  for  FREE  brochure. 


COMBINATION  PADLOCKS 


Company.  Milwaukee  45.Wi$.  •  UJvtUA'i- 


at  least  some  of  his  classrooms. 

Just  what  is  a  teaching  machine? 
Experts  call  it  a  device  for  automated 
self-study  which,  in  small  and  easy 
steps,  one  question  at  a  time,  leads 
a  student  through  the  material  to 
be  learned.  The  typical  machine  oc¬ 
cupies  the  space  of  a  typewriter, 
works  something  like  a  combined 
calculator  and  vendor,  and  sports  an 
array  of  knobs,  dials,  levers,  windows, 
curtains,  rollers,  cartridges,  light 
flashes,  and  sound  clicks. 

rite  mechanized  classroom  or  lab- 
oratorv’  consists  of  rows  of  compart¬ 
ments,  each  tabling  a  machine.  Here 
the  student  sits  in  the  privacy  of  his 
veiA'  own  learning  situation. 

.Arrangement  of  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  problems  to  lx‘  solved,  or  ex¬ 
ercises  to  be  performed  is  called 
'■programming.”  'Hie  full  set  of 
questions  covering  the  material,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  sup|jlementary  pic¬ 
tures,  grajjhs,  or  diagrams,  is  the 
program. 

One  proitram  principle  requires 
the  student  to  recall  the  correct  an¬ 
swer  suggested  by  the  text  material, 
construct  the  answer,  and  write  it 
flown  liefore  he  sees  the  correct  re- 
s|xfnsc.  .Another  princijile  requires 
him  to  find  the  correct  answer  from 
a  multiple  choice.  The  program  ma¬ 
terial  may  merely  tell  the  student 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrfing,  or  it 


Quizzo,  multiple-choice  tester,  was 
designed  by  a  teacher,  built  by  stu¬ 
dents  in  Neic  York  City  high  school. 


may  include  an  cxplanatifm  for  Ite- 
ing  right  or  wrong.  .A  “vanishing 
principle,”  useful  for  memorization, 
presents  a  complete  item  (such  as 
a  poem)  and  then  removes  increas- 
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Alexander  Schure,  of  N.  Y.  Institute 
of  Tech.,  at  machine  he  designed  to 
teach  college-level  physics  and  math. 

ini'  portions  of  it  until  the  student 
is  able  to  reproduce  the  entire  item 
without  a  prompt. 

riie  principles  Ix'hind  all  of  the 
teachinir  machines  represent  a  mech- 
ani/ation  of  the  tutor-pupil  rela¬ 
tionship.  In  the  words  of  one  adver¬ 
tiser,  it  combines  “the  (>anesian 
idea  of  breaking  down  a  problem  to 
its  smallest  parts  with  the  .Socratic 
method  of  teaching  through  enlight¬ 
ened  cjuestioning.” 

I'eachins'  machines  are  not  to  be 
confused  with  audio-visual  media. 
.According  to  .\.  .\.  Lumsdaini*  of 
the  .American  Institute  for  Research, 
Pittsburt'h,  writini'  in  Audio-\'isual 
C.ommunuation  Review  (summer 
,  teaching  machines  differ 
from  films  and  I V’  in  three  ways. 
First  the  student  resjjonds  continu¬ 
ously  and  actively,  with  practice  and 
test  ini'  of  each  step.  .S<'cond,  the  ma¬ 
chine  infonns  the  student  promptly 
whether  his  response  is  correct,  and 
allows  him  to  correct  his  errors. 
Third,  each  student  proceeds  at  his 
own  rate. 

.A  panel  of  psychologists  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  educators  insisted  that 
the  teaching  machine  is  different 
from  an  “aid”  because  it  involves  the 
pupil  in  a  total  learning  experience. 
Said  one,  “It  is  in  fact  a  teacher  in 
and  of  itself.”  An  article  in  the 
newly-founded  Automated  Teaching 
Bulletin  (Dec.  affirms  even 

more  strongly  that  the  teaching  ma¬ 
chine  can  automatically  present  in¬ 
formation,  examine,  correct,  explain, 
\erify,  and  keep  detailed  progress 


By  Joy  W.  Stein  of  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
University  library  staff. 

June,  1960 


records,  and  “perform  all  the  stated 
functions  as  a  controlled  monitor 
with  infinite  patience  and  completely 
without  bias.” 

Research  aimed  to  verify  such 
claims  is  underway  at  a  number  of 
institutions,  including  Earlham  and 
Hamilton  Colleges  and  Harsard.  In¬ 
diana.  Illinois,  and  Arizona  State 
Universities,  and  under  various  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  auspices.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  report  of  the  Fund  for 
the  Advancement  of  Education  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Utilization  of  College 


Teaching  Resources,  the  experiments 
suggest  that  effective  learning  can 
take  place  without  the  presence  of 
the  teacher  who  has  initially  planned 
the  student’s  learning  experience. 

Should  the  machine  be  used  for 
teaching?  The  fact  that  machines 
can  be  used  for  teaching  merely 
jxises  more  questions: 

Will  the  machine  fragmentize  the 
student’s  knowledge  and  blank  out 
the  more  complete  pattern  of  his 
studies?  \Vill  it  make  him  dependent 
on  mechanized  programming?  Will 
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Teaching  Machines  (continued) 

it  discourage  his  independent  think¬ 
ing  and  the  formulation  of  his  own 
questions?  Will  it  eliminate  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  humanizing  warmth 
of  “live”  teaching?  No  machine  has 
been  des  ised  which  can  give  educa- 
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tional  researchers  the  correct  an¬ 
swers  to  these  questions. 

Except  for  machine  gadgetry  and 
fanfare,  one  skeptic  asks,  is  the  stu¬ 
dent  really  receiving  anything  that 
he  should  not  rather  be  receiving 
from  a  well-written  book  embodying 
Cartesian  and  Socratic  principles  of 
learning? 

What  about  the  cost  of  these  ma¬ 
chines?  A  salesman  can  easily  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  a  school  or  college  will 
save  thousands  of  dollars  if  it  installs 
teaching  machines.  And  with  enroll¬ 
ments  on  the  rise  and  teachers  still 
in  short  supply,  money  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  adoption  of  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  may  be  fairly  easy  to  obtain. 

The  fact  that  machines  can  teach 
and  money  is  available  for  them  pro¬ 
vides  significant  impetus  toward  solv¬ 
ing  the  teacher-shortage,  ^rising-en¬ 
rollment  problem.  Certainly  experi¬ 
mentation  should  continue.  But  the 
urge  to  automate  may  become  a 
pitfall  unless  “live”  teachers  and 
their  administrators  question  every 
claim  made  for  the  “mechanical” 
teacher.  This  is  the  only  way  they 
can  place  automated  teaching  in 
meaningful  persp)ective.  Only  then 
can  promoters  of  teaching  machines 
improve  their  devices  so  that  they 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  genuine 
education.  • 


The  principle  use  of  SUPERIOR 
collapsible  gates  in  modern  school 
corridors  is  to  direct  and  control  in¬ 
ternal  traffic  during  functions  in  the 
school,  preventing  unauthorized  en¬ 
trance  or  exit  in  given  areas. 
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OVERVIEW 


These  young  mothers,  one  of  four  groups  in  the  Yale-Fairfield  study  of 
the  use  of  teaching  assistants,  are  briefed  for  their  neic  classroom  jobs. 

A  Community  Studies 
Teacher  Aides 


For  the  past  five  years,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut, 
have  been  exfjerimenting  with  the 
use  of  teaching-assistants  in  their  ele¬ 
mentary  schools. 

Under  the  vigorous  leadership  of 
its  director,  Clyde  M.  Hill,  retired 
chairman  of  the  department  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Yale  Graduate  School, 
and  Constance  M.  Bums  of  the  Fair- 
field  school  system  who  coordinated 
all  the  field  operation  in  Fairfield, 
the  study  made  rapid  progress. 

Such  an  ambitious  project  was  de¬ 
pendent  from  the  beginning  upon  the 
ccK>perative  effort  of  many  groups. 
Yale  University,  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  the  Fairfield  School 
Board,  the  University  of  Bridgeport, 
Danbury  Teachers  College,  parents, 
teachers,  and  administrators  of  the 
Fairfield  community  jxjoled  their  re¬ 
sources  and  the  Yale-Fairfield  Study 
was  born. 

Financial  help  was  given  by  the 
Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  responsibility  which  the 
Fairfield  School  District  is  assuming 
as  each  pha.se  of  the  formal  experi¬ 
ment  is  completed. 

'I'he  V’ale-Fair field  Study,  although 
not  the  only  one  of  its  kind  being 
carried  on  in  America,  stakes  a  claim 


for  unitpieness  because  ( 1 )  it  was 
meant  to  be  more  than  a  crash  pro¬ 
gram  to  meet  a  crisis  and  is  being 
made  an  integral  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  organization  of  Fairfield,  and 
(2)  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to 
investigate,  not  necessarily  to  pro¬ 
mote,  the  use  of  teacher-assistants. 

.Although  background  research  un¬ 
dertaken  during  its  first  year  (1954- 
55)  revealed  a  variety  of  ways  to 
examine  the  use  of  teacher-assistants, 
the  Study  was  limited  to  four  proj¬ 
ects,  each  of  which  rc<juired  a  dif¬ 
ferent  t>pe  of  teaching-a.ssistant : 

Project  /.  Five  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  of  grxxl  personality  and  definite 
interest  in  children  were  selected 
from  the  1955  high  srhool  graduat¬ 
ing  class  to  serve  as  assistants  in  sev¬ 
eral  situations  while  participating  in 
a  2-year  training  program  designed 
for  people  who  were  interested  in  be¬ 
coming  proficient  assistants  but  who 
were  unlikely  ever  to  qualify  as 
teachers. 

Project  2.  Eight  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  were  selected  from  the  top  level 
of  the  1955  class  to  serve  as  assistants 
while  pursuing  their  studies  at  the 
Danbury  State  Teachers  College. 
These  assistants  worked  in  pairs,  each 
spending  one  semester  in  college  and 
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Teacher  Aides  (continued) 


the  other  semester  working  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Fairfield  schools.  While 
one  member  of  the  pair  was  in  col¬ 
lege  the  other  member  was  working 
as  an  assistant.  During  the  summer 
both  carried  a  full  program  at  the 
college. 

Project  3.  Eight  young  mothers 
who  were  liberal  arts  college  gradu¬ 
ates  w'ere  enrolled  in  a  program 
which  involved  participation  as  as¬ 
sistants  in  the  schools  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessional  study.  All  of  them  expected 
to  take  full-time  teaching  assignments 
when  they  had  qualified  for  certifi¬ 
cates  at  the  end  of  the  3-year  period. 

Project  4.  In  conjunction  with  the 
PTA  a  plan  of  selection,  training  and 
certifying  (unofficially)  of  volunteer 
workers  for  the  schools  is  being  car¬ 
ried  out.  Persons  so  certified  will  be 
uiven  badges  of  authority  and  will 
l)e  available  for  ser\  ice  in  the  schools 
much  as  the  Gray  Ladies  serve  in  the 
hospitals. 

The  first  three  of  these  projects 
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have  been  completed  and  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  reports  available 
from  the  Yale-Fairfield  Study,  2164 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  The  fourth  and  final  phase  of 
the  study  will  be  completed  later 
this  year. 

\V'hile  these  projects  were  being 
carried  on,  the  cooperating  teachers 
assigned  duties  to  their  assistants  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  their  own  teaching  assign¬ 
ments. 

Assistants  were  called  upon  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  teacher  of  clerical  and 
housekeeping  types  of  work,  to  help 
with  supervision  of  pupils  both  in 
and  out  of  the  classroom  and,  in 
some  cases,  to  provide  individual  in¬ 
struction  for  students  needing  spe¬ 
cial  attention.  In  no  case  was  a  clear 
line  of  separation  drawn  between  in¬ 
structional  and  noninstructional  du¬ 
ties  as  all  teachers  retained  certain 
of  the  clerical  tasks  for  themselves. 

The  administrators  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  Study  has  been  a 
real  imfjetus  toward  professionalizing 
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the  entire  staff.  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Bill  Edgar  commented  that 
“involvement  in  the  Yale-Fairfield 
Study  has  kept  the  staff  on  its  pro¬ 
fessional  toes,  and  has  done  much  to 
raise  the  sights  of  the  administrators 
of  the  Fairfield  schools.”  The  ob¬ 
servable  result  is  a  new  spirit  of  ad¬ 
venture  concerning  education. 

The  teaching  staffs  also  were 
touched  by  the  wand  of  positive  re¬ 
action.  Elementarv’  teachers  in  any 
of  the  cooperating  schools  paint 
glowing  word  pictures  of  the  Study. 
Relief  from  what  they  consider  to  be 
irrelevant,  routine  tasks  of  classroom 
management  is  a  welcome  ingredient 
which  the  Study  has  put  into  the 
teaching  recipe.  The  elementarv’ 
teachers  see  the  job  of  working  with 
large  classes  lieing  reduced  to  a  task 
of  manageable  size  through  the  use 
of  teaching-assistants.  Furthermore, 
in-service  training  programs  have 
taken  on  new  life  and  direction. 
Gommunication  lietween  teachers, 
administrators  and  lay  citizens  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  ever  before. 

•Any  experiment  in  schools  must 
ultimately  be  evaluated  in  terms  of 
what  it  d(X“s  to  students.  Project  I  of 
tlie  Yale-Fairfield  Study  “passed  the 
tests.”  In  this  case  the  tests  were  part 
of  the  comprehensive  testing  pro- 
tiram  of  the  Fairfield  schools  and 
covered  readiness,  achievement,  and 
social  adjustment.  .Analysis  of  the 
various  test  results  indicates  that  the 
progress  of  the  experimental  group 
ttenerally  was  greater  in  reading, 
sp<‘lling,  English  and  trrammar,  arith¬ 
metic,  social  studies  and  science;  and 
that  work  habits  of  students  were 
significantly  better  in  experimental 
than  in  control  groups. 

John  Howell,  assistant  director  of 
the  .Study,  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
the  differences  in  achievement  are 
not  statistically  significant  but  that 
the  important  consideration  is  that 
the  interests  of  pupils  w’ere  not 
harmed  in  any  way  because  of  the 
.Study. 

The  positive  results  of  the  Study 
are  reflected  in  an  overwhelming  en¬ 
dorsement  by  the  public  in  general 
and  in  the  high  quality  relationships 
which  have  developed  among  the  co¬ 
operating  agencies  and  the  Fairfield 
community.  • 
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COMMUNICATIONS  CLINIC 


"Re:  Your  Gifted  Child" 


WHILE  WE  are  responsible  for 
identifying  the  academically 
talented  students  in  our  schools,  let’s 
not  bypass  help  from  the  home  front. 
Parents,  too,  have  a  stake  in  the 
academic  careers  of  their  youngsters. 

If  we  enlist  their  help  we  can  do  a 
better  job  of  encouraging  students 
to  look  beyond  credits,  which  many 
collect  (as  their  parents  do  green 
trading  stamps)  until  they  have 
enough  to  exchange  for  a  diploma. 

.\t  Griffith  High  School  we  solicit 
the  help  of  parents  directly.  This  is 
part  of  our  stepjx-d-up  program  to 
identify  and  stimulate  the  academi¬ 
cally  talented  (the  program  also  em¬ 
ploys  classroom  reorganization,  coun¬ 
seling  services,  extracurricular  activi¬ 
ties,  honor  society  competition,  and 
a  fair  amount  of  publicity). 

Using  the  test  of  iteneral  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  Iowa  Tests  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Development,  our  school 
counselors  identify  those  freshmen 
with  academic  promise.  Then  we 
send  to  their  parents  the  following 
letter  and  questions; 

Dear  Parent: 

Griffith  High  School  through  its 
counseling  services  has  endeavored 
to  identify  the  academically  talented 
students  in  our  high  school  who  pos¬ 
sess  the  ability  to  profit  from  a  de¬ 
manding  academic  program  and 
who  should  seriously  consider  prepa¬ 
ration  for  college.  Our  next  step  is 
to  acquaint  the  student,  his  parents, 
and  his  teachers  of  the  promise 
which  the  student  shows. 


By  Edwin  M.  Bridges,  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Griffith,  Indiana,  High  School, 
and  a  principal  friend  of  many  parents. 


As  you  have  probably  guessed, 
your  son  {daughter)  shows  superior 
aptitude  for  school  work.  Attached 
to  this  letter  is  a  list  of  questions 
ivhich  may  help  you  to  promote  ef¬ 
fectively  your  child's  academic  po¬ 
tentialities. 

Above  all,  encourage  him  to  do  his 
best,  praise  his  best  efforts,  and  keep 
in  mind  that  he  will  develop  in  his 
own  way,  with  your  guidance  and 
understanding  always  playing  a  sig¬ 
nificant  role. 

Questions: 

1.  Do  I  by  my  actions  and  en¬ 
couragement  promote  in  my  child  a 
respect  for  learning  for  its  own  sake? 

2.  Do  I  help  him  select  worth¬ 
while  reading  materials  and  TV  pro¬ 
grams? 

3.  Do  1  provide  hobby  materials 
and  books? 

4.  Do  I  provide  places  where  he 
can  study  and  work  at  his  hobbies? 

5.  Do  I  take  him  to  museums, 
plays  and  operas? 

6.  Do  I  help  him  make  his  own 
plans  and  decisions? 

7.  Do  I  give  him  increasing  in¬ 
dependence  as  his  ability  to  handle 
responsibility  increases? 

8.  Do  I  avoid  overstressing  intel¬ 
lectual  achievement? 

9.  Do  I  avoid  pushing  him  by  not 
being  demanding  about  after-school 
lessons  or  activities? 

10.  Do  I  resist  the  impulse  to 
show  him  off? 

11.  Do  1  resist  any  temptation  to 
exploit  him? 

12.  Do  I  teach  him  to  use  his 
gifts  for  the  benefit  of  society,  rather 
than  only  for  himself? 

13.  Do  I  encourage  him  to  set 


high  educational  and  vocational 
goals? 

14.  Do  I  refrain  from  trying  to 
pick  his  vocation  for  him,  but  try  to 
help  him  learn  about  as  many  oc¬ 
cupations  as  possible? 

15.  Do  my  expressions  of  attitude 
and  my  behavior  set  examples  which 
I  want  him  to  follow? 

Then  during  the  year,  as  students 
are  placed  on  the  honor  roll,  we 
send  their  parents  a  personal  letter 
(the  honor  is  not  news  to  them;  stu¬ 
dents  receive  newspaper  coverage 
each  time  they  make  the  honor  roll) . 
'I’his  letter  reads: 

Dear  Parent: 

Your  son  {daughter)  has  com¬ 
bined  two  important  qualities — the 
ability  and  the  desire  to  achieve  aca¬ 
demic  success.  Maintaining  a  straight 
“A"  average  in  our  high  school  is  a 
noteworthy  accomplishment,  and  we 
wish  to  convey  our  congratulations 
to  you. 

Forty  percent  of  the  academically 
talented  youth  of  our  country  do  not 
attend  college.  Let’s  hope  that  your 
child  is  not  one  of  them. 

.-\s  each  student  plans  his  class 
schedule  he  confers  with  one  of  the 
counselors  who  advises  on  the  basis 
of  the  student’s  test  scores,  past  per- 
fonnance,  interests,  and  aspirations. 
Parents  are  then  notified  by  post¬ 
card  of  their  youngster's  program 
and  are  invited  to  visit  the  school  if 
they  wish  to  discuss  it  further.  • 


School  and  college  faculties 
need  better 

COMMUNICATION 

To  smooth  over  the  periods  of 
student 

TR.\NSITION 

And  this  calls  for  better  school- 
community 

COOPERATION 

Read  Helen  Cooke’s  account 
of  the  Nanuet 

SOLI  TION 

In  the  July  issue  of 
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I  lasrn  3 Ks  of 

Quo/ify  Potfoh/e  S&sfing 


EDWARD  DON  &  COMPANY 

CENCRAL  HEAOQUARIERS  — 2201  S.  laSalle  St  — Chicj|0  IS.  HI 
BrmSti  la  MIAMI  •  MIHNEAPOIIS  SI  PAUl  •  PMIlADflPMIA 


No.  1000 


mRUEGER  SERIES  TOO 
—  for  extra  comfort  and  durability 

Finest  quality  seating  value  per  dollar 
expenditure!  Strong,  rigid,  durable,  extra 
roomy  and  comfortoble,  it  features  elec* 
trically  seam-welded  tubular  steel  frome; 
built  up  vertical  frame  spacers  for  odded 
strength  and  seat  support,  non-tipping  ^ 

Y-type  design;  ond  a  choice  of  steel,  / 

contour-moulded  wood  veneer,  or  / 

foam  rubber  cushioned  ond  upholstered  0 

seat  models. 


Prepared  Especially  for 

School 
Lunch  Rooms 

If  you  haven’t  received  this 
new  catalog,  write  for  it. 
DON  can  satisfy  all  your 
lunchroom  and  kitchen  re¬ 
quirements.  Large  variety  — 
genuine  values  —  nationally 
advertised  products  fast 
delivery.  One  requisition  for 
all. 

50,000  Items 

of  Equipment  — 
Furnishings  —  Supplies 

From  the  world’s  largest 
stock,  DON  can  supply  your 
needs  when  you  ne^  them. 
Thousands  of  schools,  insti¬ 
tutions  and  resuurants  use 
DON  regularly  as  "head¬ 
quarters."  Satisfaction  Guar¬ 
anteed  or  Money  Back. 

Writ*  Eor  cofolog  I0*pt.  26)  or 
osA  for  a  DON  loUtman  to  coll.  (H* 


Write  for  New  Coto/og— Showing  complete  line  of  Port¬ 
able  Seating,  Fiberglass  Chairs,  Stools,  Tables,  Trucks. 


FOR  BETTER  SCHOOLS 
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—  quality  tubular  steel 
seating  at  low  cost .  .  . 

Few  chairs  offer  so  much  for  so  little! 
Construction  feotures  heavy-gouge  tubular 
steel  frome  with  tubular  cross-broces; 
extra  lorge  seat  and  a  deep,  curved, 
correct  postured  backrest;  and,  non- 
marring  Super  Dylan  feet  over  steel  dome 
gliders.  This  low  cost  choir  features 
one-motion  opening  and  closing  and  folds 
flat  to  frame  thickness  for  compoct 
storage.  All  steel,  wood  veneer,  or 
upholstered  seot  models. 


RUEGER  TABLET  ARM 


ICrueger  series  900-E 


NEW— added  cross-brace 


increases 


STRUCTURAL  RIGIDITY 

Krueger  chairs  hove  always  been 
noted  for  their  exceptional  strength 
and  rigidity.  Now,  for  odditionol 
structural  durability  and  longer 
life  we  hove  added  another  frame 
cross-broce  to  the  reor  legs  of 
all  these  choirs  ot  no  extro  cost! 


CHAIR  —  wherever  a 
writing  surface  is  required 


Multipurpose  chair  with  many  uses.  Tablet 
orm  is  rigidly  secured  to  tubulor  steel 
support  which  outomoticaliy  roises  or 
towers  when  chair  is  opened  or  closed. 
7-Ply  tablet  arm  comes  with  a  natural 
birch  or  mople  locquer  finished  face 
(No.  101-TA)  or  with  a  tan  birch  plastic* 
laminate  face  (No.  101-TAP).  Chair 
is  our  popular  non-tippable  No.  101. 
Folding  mechonism  is  sofety 
designed  thru-out. 
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Predict  Teacher  Shortage  Will  Reach  230,000 


Salaries  Up- 
Tuition  Down 

Canada’s  McGill  University  has 
accomplbhed  what  many  American 
institutions  can’t;  it  will  increase 
faculty  salaries  and  cut  student  fees 
across  the  board  for  1960  ^1. 

The  cut  in  fees  varies  according  to 
course  of  study,  but  students  may 
save  as  much  as  $175  a  year. 

McGill  hopes  to  increase  salaries 
of  all  full-time  faculty  members  by 
125/2  percent,  which  would  make 
$11,500  the  minimum  for  a  profes¬ 
sor;  $8,500  for  an  associate  profes¬ 
sor;  $6,500  for  an  assistant  professor; 
and  $5,000  for  a  lecturer. 

Substantial  increase  in  Provincial 
aid  has  made  the  action  possible. 

No-Degree  College 

An  education  program  for  profes¬ 
sionals  not  primarily  interested  in 
further  degrees  has  been  established 
at  Columbia  University  Teachers 
College. 

The  program  is  for  personnel  in 
administration,  curriculum,  finance, 
business  operations,  instruction,  guid¬ 
ance,  and  subject-matter  fields.  Such 
non-school  programs  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  industry  welfare,  and  recreation 
will  be  arranged  by  the  college. 

Columbia  also  plans  activities  for 
school  board  members  and  other 
laymen. 

Two  types  of  programs  will  be 
sponsored — those  initiated  by  Co¬ 
lumbia  to  meet  needs  expressed  by- 
national  leaders,  and  those  requested 
by  institutions  and  organizations  for 
improvement  of  their  executives  and 
staffs. 

Prof.  Norton  L.  lieach,  executive 
officer  of  the  program,  explained, 
“We  were  convinced  that  the  needs 
of  the  man  on  the  job  could  no 
longer  be  overlooked  in  our  preoc¬ 
cupation  with  the  man  preparing  for 
his  first  job.’’ 


The  national  shortage  of  qualified 
teachers  will  be  with  us  next  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  National  Education 
Association’s  thirteenth  annual  re¬ 
port  on  teacher  supply  and  demand 
in  public  schools. 

While  the  class  of  1960  will  pro¬ 
duce  129,295  teachers  (an  8.3  per¬ 
cent  increase  over  last  year),  only 
95,000  will  actually  enter  classrooms. 

Ideally,  the  nea  reports,  230,000 
new  teachers  would  be  needed  next 
fall:  to  replace  110,000  teachers 
leaving  the  profession  and  40,000 
not  fully  qualified  to  teach,  30,000 
because  of  increased  enrollments, 
30,000  to  reduce  overcrowding,  and 
20,000  for  services  which  are  not 
now  provided. 

In  the  new  crop  of  prospective 
teachers,  those  prepared  to  teach  in 
high  schools  far  outnumber  those 
prepared  for  elementary  school 
teaching  (almost  two  to  one).  Since 
there  are  eight  elementary  teaching 
positions  for  every  five  in  high 


U.S.  Higher  Education 
In  Worldwide  Role 

Bold  opinions  about  .America’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  help  foreign  students 
were  cogently  expressed  this  past 
month. 

“No  other  investment  will  bring 
such  a  high  return,’’  said  economist 
•Simon  Rottenberg  at  the  May  Con¬ 
ference  on  World  Tensions  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

“This  suggests  that  the  primary 
cause  of  poverty  in  the  poor  coun¬ 
tries  is  the  relatively  small  invest¬ 
ment  which  they  have  made  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,”  Rottenberg  said.  “It 
also  suggests  that  the  strategy  most 
appropriate  for  increasing  income 
and  for  closing  the  income  gap 
among  countries  is  that  which  will 


schools,  the  shortage  of  elementary- 
teachers  will  become  more  acute. 
Shortages  of  science,  mathematics, 
foreign  language,  English,  and  com¬ 
merce  teachers  will  be  somewhat 
alleviated. 

In  another  specialized  field,  the 
shortage  of  new  teachers  of  the  deaf 
continues  to  worsen.  .About  five  hun¬ 
dred  new  teachers  qualified  in  this 
area  are  needed  each  year.  Only 
one-hundred-fifty  are  graduating. 

To  help  offset  this  situation.  Font- 
bonne  College  in  St.  Louis  will  offer 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  with  a 
major  in  teaching  of  the  deaf.  The 
program  will  be  carried  on  with  St. 
Joseph’s  Institute  for  the  Deaf  in 
University  City,  Mo. 

Fontbonne  will  be  the  only  Cath¬ 
olic  college  west  of  the  Mississippi 
with  a  teacher  training  program  for 
the  deaf  and  one  of  the  few  U.  S. 
colleges  offering  a  degree  program 
using  a  completely  oral  method 
(that  is,  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak). 


ntde  World 


Sen.  Long:  Mind  over  misnle. 
distribute  knowledge  more  equally.” 

Earlier  in  the  month,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Foreign  Policy  .Advisory-  Com¬ 
mittee  advocated  that  the  U.  S.  fi¬ 
nance  500,000  foreign  students  a 
year  in  American  colleges.  The  view 
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News  Round-up  (continued) 

was  presented  in  a  pamphlet  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Policy  for  the  ^V’est  To¬ 
wards  Underdeveloped  Countries.” 

The  thirty-man  itroup  is  headed 
hy  Dean  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  Truman  administration. 

'I'he  5(H), fKK)  fijajure  would  be 
roughly  ten  times  the  number  helped 
under  existing  programs.  Present 
foreign  student  enrollment  in  this 
country  has  been  estimated  at  be¬ 
tween  46,000  and  50,0(K)  by  the 
Institute  of  International  Education. 

The  committee  said  that  “expen¬ 
ditures  of  American  tax  dollars  for 
this  purpose  in  our  own  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  where  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  educational  offerings  is  known 
to  be  consistently  high,  would  be 
far  more  effective  dollar-for-dollar 
than  the  same  amount  turned  over 
to  other  governments  for  the  same 
purpose.” 

The  Democratic  proposal  coin¬ 
cides  with  renewed  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  Center  for  Cultural  and  Tech¬ 
nical  Interchange  between  East  and 
West  at  the  University  of  Hawaii. 
The  plan  has  been  receiving  con¬ 
sideration  since  April,  19.59,  when 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Lyndon 
Johnson  called  for  establishment  of 
an  international  university  as  “a 
meeting  place  for  East  and  West.” 

.Although  (Congress  approved  set¬ 
ting  up  such  a  center  last  year,  lack 
of  funds  has  prevented  any  action 
from  being  taken.  Last  month,  Sen. 
Oren  E.  Long  (D-Hawaii)  re-intro¬ 
duced  legislation  in  the  Senate  for 
the  establishment  and  financing  of 
the  Center. 

Provisions  would  be  made  for  2,000 
students  in  two  major  divisions; 

•  An  international  training  cen¬ 
ter  to  offer  technical  on-the-job  and 
in-ser\’ice  instruction  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  work  skills. 

•  An  international  college  where 
foreign  and  American  students 
would  study  the  history,  institutions, 
and  problems  of  foreign  nations. 

.A  State  Department  report  earlier 
this  year  indicated  that  more  money 
is  needed  than  Hawaii  can  provide. 
To  cover  initial  construction  ex- 
fjenses,  operating  expenses,  scholar¬ 
ships  for  225  Asian  and  75  American 


students,  and  other  grants.  State 
thought  $8.3  million  was  needed. 

Underlining  his  proposal.  Sen. 
Long  said:  “Mutual  understanding 
— the  keystone  for  peace — is  born, 
not  in  the  arsenals  of  hydrogen 
l»ombs,  but  in  the  minds  of  men. 
I'his  thrilling  adventure,  at  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  what  we  are  spending  for  a 
single  intercontinental  bomber  or 
missile,  is  an  investment  which  for 
the  sake  of  future  generations,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  make.” 

Meanwhile,  existing  American  ed¬ 
ucational  assistance  programs  have 
been  criticized  in  an  independent 
survey  conducted  by  two  academi¬ 
cians.  They  charge  haphazard  plan¬ 
ning,  second-rate  personnel,  and  lack 
of  continuity  are  damaging  many 
programs  undertaken  by  U.  S.  uni¬ 
versities. 

The  survey,  “Is  the  World  Our 
Campus?”,  was  conducted  by  Walter 
.Adams,  professor  of  economics  at 
Michigan  State  University,  and  John 
A.  Garraty,  associate  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  at  Columbia  University. 

Their  report  attacks  inept  leader- 


^  Special  Pre-Convention 
_  Report: 

I,  THE  CANDIDATES  SPEAK 
?  ON  EDUCATION 

Next  month  read  what  the 
leading  Presidential  aspirants 
of  both  parties  say  about 

Foreign  Aid  to  Educatkm 

I 

Desegregation 
Scholarships 

Educational  Standards  ^ 

Public  vs.  Privatg  School  Aid 

Taxes  .  .  .  Buildings  .  .  . 

Series 

Plus  an  exclusive  round-up  of 
gubernatorial  elections,  gath¬ 
ered  by  top  newsmen  in  key 
state  Capitols.  Before  you  make 
up  your  mind,  read  the  big 
July  issue 
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ship,  lack  of  understanding  of  for¬ 
eign  needs,  and  unnecessary-  jun- 
keteering.  Although  Adams  considers 
university-sponsored  technical  assist¬ 
ance  more  im|K>rtant  than  ever,  he 
believes  too  many  .American  aca¬ 
demic  n-presentatives  abroad  are 
corrupted  by  the  effect  of  sudden 
affluence  and  |>eisonal  prestige. 


Detaching  the  Strings 

Narrowly  limited  scholarships 
which  go  unclaimed  each  year  be¬ 
cause  students  who  meet  the  specifi¬ 
cations  cannot  be  found  are  a  grow¬ 
ing  nuisance  to  U.  S.  colleges.  On 
one  hand,  unused  scholarship  funds 
are  tied  up;  on  the  other,  qualified 
students  are  unable  to  get  needed 
scholarships. 

.Amherst  College  recently  refused 
to  accept  a  bequest  which  would 
have  set  up  a  $50,000  scholarship 
loan  fund  because  it  contained  the 
religious  qualifications  “Protestant” 
and  “gentile.” 

•A  Newark,  N.  J.,  judge  upheld  a 
suit  filed  by  the  executor  of  the  estate 
and  struck  the  objectionable  words 
from  the  will.  Several  other  stipula- 
tion.^  of  the  trust  were  permitted  to 
stand:  recipients  must  be  .American 
by  birth  and  should  not  smoke,  drink, 
or  uamble. 

Costly  Groves 
Of  Academe 

.Sixty-three  percent  of  all  high 
school  students  expect  to  attend  col¬ 
lege,  but  only  22  percent  will  have 
enough  money  on  hand  to  meet  col¬ 
lege  expenses. 

The  figures  were  uncovered  by  the 
Institute  of  .Student  Opinion,  a  135- 
schcx>l  poll  sponsored  by  Scholastic 
Magazines. 

( However,  a  recent  Department  of 
Commerce  check  revealed  only  two- 
thirds  of  high  school  seniors  living 
on  farms  plan  to  attend  college.) 

Of  the  ISO  students  heading  for 
college,  only  35.5  percent  expect  to 
have  enough  money— from  savings 
or  family — to  cover  expenses.  The 
rest  are  reasonably  sure  they  will  not 
have  enough  money:  four  out  of  five 
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plan  on  snininer  or  part-time  work; 

2  1  percent  hope  to  ijet  scholarships ; 
7.*)  percent  plan  on  collct'e  loans. 

Meanwhih"  colleijes  continue  to  be 
il<K)decl  with  applications  for  the  fall 
U'lin.  Prestitte  scIkxtIs  have  more  ap- 
|)lications  than  they  r  an  handle. 

Harvard  rejxrrts  it  will  admit  1,17.5 
students  into  the  freshman  class-  .5fK> 
lewer  than  last  \ear.  However,  the 
admissions  offic  e  has  receisc'd  .5.200 
applications  fMHI  nioit  tiian  last 
vc-ai. 

With  the  increase  in  applicants  has 
Ix-c  n  a  sharp  rise  in  scholarship  re- 
ejuests.  I  he  fimire  is  now  about  .50 
IKTcent  and  has  forced  Harvard  to 
lefusc-  aid  to  more  students  than  e\c-i 
Ix-torc-. 

.\Ic-anwhile.  Hans  Kosc'nhaupt.  di- 
lector  of  the  Wocxltow  Wilson  Na¬ 
tional  Fellowship  Foundation,  leal- 
tirms  that  education  of  hit’ll  cpialits 
can  be  obtained  at  othei  than  pic  s- 
ti’jc-  collc’i’es.  It's  unfortunate.  In- 
says,  that  some*  patents  seem  con- 
\inc<‘d  that  a  briuht  stude-nt  can 
devflop  fully  only  at  one  of  the 
iM-st-known  institutions. 

Kosenhaupt  sa\s  that  succc-ssful 
catididates  lor  hit’hly  selecti\i‘.  com- 
|x-tici\e  WcHKlrow  Wilson  fellowships 
ha\<!  cciine  from  fi\e-hundred-si\ty 
c  olleiies. 

Birth  Watching 

Ihe  birth  rate  continues  its  puz¬ 
zlin';  decline,  droppine  nearly  5  jx-r- 
cent,  or  roui;hly  25.2  births  pc’r  thou¬ 
sand  .Xmericans.  "Beuinnint;  in  .Sep- 
temlxu,  19.59,"  rejxirts  the  National 
Office  of  \’ital  Statistics,  "the  num- 
Ix'r  of  births  has  bec-n  lower  each 
month  than  coriespondint;  fii;ures 
for  the  prc’vious  yar,  with  the  ex- 
cc-ption  of  Noveinlxr  when  the  num- 
lx*r  of  births  was  alxiut  the  same." 

So  far,  the  trend  is  only  rouuhK 
rc*coi;nizc‘d,  the  fit;ures  constitutim;  a 
"crude"  rather  than  a  "true"  rate  of 
decrease.  Whether  or  not  this  is  to  lx- 
a  loni;-term  phenomcuion  is  also  in 
cpiestion;  yet.  the*  six-month  survc>y 
clfX's  show  enou'.;h  to  distuib  the- 
statisticians. 

I  he  Office  totaled  up  another  scU 
of  fii;ures  the  rate-  of  marria'.;i*s  pc-i 
thousand  population — and  there  they 


see  some  lit;ht.  1  he  number  of  mar- 
riaijes  for  February,  1960,  jumped 
15.4  pc-rcent  above  the  numlx*r  foi 
Fc’bruaiy.  19.59.  which  was  105,0(M). 
0\er  the  six-month  jx-riod,  the  gen¬ 
eral  marriai;e  late  rose*  almost  9  [x*!- 
cent  to  7.4  jx-r  thousand  population. 
l,on'.;-ian'jc‘  predictions  place  mar- 
riat;es  in  the-  under-2.5  <.;ioup  as  hall 
.I'^'ain  the  pic’sc'iit  late  by  1970. 

.\nothcM  uovernmcTital  ai;enc\. 
however,  may  sol\e  the  whole  prob¬ 
lem  in  a  radically  different  way.  1  he 
National  Institute  of  Health  is  on  the 
track  of  analyzin','  and  eventually 
synthc-siziii!;  protein  the  chemical 
li.isis  of  life.) 


Clever  Caption 

Hat's  oil  to  james  Mailandei  ot 
N’ucca  Klc  inentaiy  ScIkmiI  in  .\lbu- 
c|ueic|ue.  N.  Mc‘x..  lot  submittim;  the' 
winniii'j  caption,  lx4ow.  in  the  Scho- 
lastii  'I'rnrlit  I  caitoon  caption  con¬ 
test. 


".Vo  ‘o!  I II  ii  u  '.‘  .Vo  ‘ohji  ctii  1'^'? 
Who  filaiitu'il  thi^  nuifc?  " 

We  ai;iee,  Mr.  Mailandei.  5’ou 
need  OviRMKW  all  summc'i  loii'.:. 


Degrees  for  Tech  Sales 

Chemical  prcxc’ss  industric-s  will 
ic'ciuit  more-  1960  colle'^e  t;raduatc-s 
for  sales  trainc’e  jxisitions  than  at 
any  time'  since  1957.  reports  ('.hnn- 
unl  Il'ccA. 

Startim;  salaries  are  at  an  all-time 
hiuh.  .\  new  salc'sman  will  yet  up  to 
$5.50  a  month  if  he  has  a  bachelois 
decree,  higher  if  he-  has  a  trraduate 
deiiree. 

Companic's  which  had  employc'd 
non-technically  trained  men  foi 
chemical  sales  jobs  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  'growth  jKitential  of  thc'sc* 
men. 


Wanted:  Doctors 

I  he  hit'll  cost  of  a  medical  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  scaring  top  students 
into  other  professions.  .Schools  of 
medicine  are  tryint;  to  stem  the  tide 
and  induce  more  students  to  choose 
a  medical  career. 

Northwestern  University  will  cut 
two  years  off  its  pre-medical  pro- 
vrain  starting  this  fall  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  medical  education  by  25  per¬ 
cent. 

University  of  Chica'.;o  is  urging 
high  schfxil  students  to  consider 
medical  careers  even  if  they  are 
short  of  funds. 

University  of  South  Dakota  Medi¬ 
cal  School  is  seeking  contacts  with 
high  school  students  "to  dispxrl  the 
c'lroneous  idea  that  it  takes  a  mental 
•.;enius  to  pass  the  course." 

Safeguards 

.Action  to  curb  "diploma  mills." 
lalsely  representing  thc-mselves  as  ac- 
crc'ditc'd  educational  institutions,  was 
callc'd  for  at  the  three-day  annual 
mc'eting  of  the-  National  University 
Kxtension  .Association. 

kepresentatives  of  ninety  leading 
public  and  private  colleges  engaged 
in  adult  and  off-campus  c'ducation 
urged  passage  of  the  resolution. 

N'i’Ka  resolution  urges  corrective 
legislation  to  bc'  enacted  by  both 
state'  and  federal  governments,  "be¬ 
cause'  these'  organizations  are  sc'ii- 
ously  damaging  the  reputation  of 
this  country  in  foreign  lands." 

It  was  agreed  that  ME.\  and 
membc'r  institutions  would  ccxipc'rate 
with  the  State  Department,  Office  of 
Education,  and  other  federal  agc'ii- 
cic's,  "to  promote  the  character  and 
structure  of  the  .Amc'iican  c'cluca- 
tional  system  at  home  and  abroad." 
•Sec'  "Diploma  Mills."  jiagi'  29. 

Master’s  Planning 

While  talented  high  sclicHil  grad¬ 
uates  have  been  encouraged  to  at- 
tc'iicl  college,  little  has  been  done  to 
e  ncourage  talented  college  students 
to  continue  for  an  advanced  degree'. 

However,  capable  students  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  College  will  now  Ix'  able  to 
complete  a  large  part  of  their  work 
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Learning  is  a  pleasure  here 

When  your  architect  designs  with  window  walls  of  steel, 
you’ll  have  the  best  looking  school  in  the  system. 

Today’s  example  is  the  Westwood,  Mass.,  Senior  High 
School.  It  combines  beauty,  function  and  economy.  Window 
wadis  are  thin,  so  there’s  more  room  inside.  They  went  up 
quickly,  so  construction  costs  were  reduced.  See  what  steel 
window  walls  have  done  for  the  cafeteria,  shown  on  the 
right.  Pleasant  sunlight  bathes  the  interior.  The  continuous 
expanse  of  glass  adlows  students  to  eat  in  pleaisant,  adry 
surroundings  instead  of  yesterday’s  dau’k,  interior  cafeteria. 
Here  is  a  simple,  uncluttered  design  that  has  received  high 
praise  from  visitors  and  students  adike.  Note,  too,  the  audi¬ 
torium  in  the  background,  a  colorful  blending  of  porcelaun 
enameled  steel  with  other  building  products. 

Westwood  High  School  is  modern.  It  takes  care  of  500 
pupils  now,  but  the  design  allows  for  expansion  to  accom¬ 
modate  400  more.  It  owes  much  of  its  functional  beauty  to 
steel  .  .  .  window  walls  and  colorful  porcelain  enameled  steel 
panels.  These  products  can  do  the  same  for  your  next 
school.  Write  us  for  more  information:  United  States  Steel, 
525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 


USS  is  a  registered  trademark 


United  States  Steel 


Architect  Coletti  Bros  .  Boston.  Mass 


Steely  4 


This  mark  tells  you 
that  a  proctuct 
IS  made  of  steel 


Window  Wall  Manufacturer  Hope's  Windows.  Jamestown.  N  V,.  Panel  Fabricator  Seaporcel  Metals  Inc,  long  Island  City  N  V  General  ConIrKtor  We»ler  Construction  Company.  Inc..  Newton  Highlands.  Mass 


News  Round-up  (continued) 


towards  a  iiiasier's  degree  (twemy- 
lour  points  out  of  a  requirement  of 
thirty)  while  still  undergraduates. 

The  colleue  already  gives  almost  a 
u‘ar  of  ( redit  to  superior  students 
who  have  taken  colle<je-level  courses 
in  hi>;h  school. 

Kxceptional  women  students  Itoiii 
Muallet  and  less  well-known  colleges 
will  be  able  to  earn  Ph.I).  degrees 
undei  a  ccK)perative  Scholars  Pro- 
•jraiu  ailnounced  by  Radcliffe  and 
the  Oouncil  for  the  .Advancement  ot 
Small  Colleges.  The  fellowships  are 
made  possible  by  a  $155,000  gift 
from  the  laconic  Fotindation  ot 
New  York. 

Startim;  in  the  fall  of  1%1,  each 
fellowship  will  cover  a  three-year 
|K‘riod  of  study.  The  third  year  may 
itivobe  travel. 

because  most  t;.\sc  schools  are  not 
yet  fully  accredited,  it  is  difficult  for 
{‘ven  their  top  students  to  attend 
high-rankinu  graduate  schtHds.  .A  sec¬ 
ond  factor  preventing  many  c.\sr 
students  from  doing  graduate  work 
is  linancial  need.  .A  majority  work 
|jait-time  to  help  mt'et  expens(‘s. 

Civic  Education 
Highlights  NSBA 

r<x)  much  emphasis  on  "individual 
fulfillment "  and  not  enough  on  civic 
responsibility  .was  the  charge  leveled 
against  U.  S.  secondary  schools  by 
several  speakers  at  the  National 
■School  Ifoards  .Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Ohicago. 

Keynoting  the  theme  was  Frank¬ 
lin  Patterson,  professor  of  civic  edu¬ 
cation  at  Fufts  University  and  ati- 
thor  of  the  newly-published  Hi^h 
Schools  for  a  Free  Society.  "No  one 
argues  that  tising  the  high  school  to 
help  individuals  develop  their  talents 
and  abilities  is  incorrect.  Hut  in  a  free 
society,  men  must  be  at  once  individ¬ 
uals  and  citizens.” 

He  charged  that  swial  studies  cur¬ 
ricula  in  high  schools  provide  "less 
than  adequate  treatment  for  tmlay's 
jrressing  problems  and  barely  touch 
on  the  lands  that  lie  outside  the 
Western  world.  1  he  difficult  and 
controversial  areas  of  public  affairs 


are  avoided  altogether  in  fai  tew 
many  classrooms.  Economics  gets 
short  shrift.  In  most  cases  the  find¬ 
ings  of  anthropology,  social  psychol¬ 
ogy,  and  sociology  get  little,  if  any. 
attention." 

Fo  help  bring  these  problems  into 
the  open,  Ralph  Lazarus,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  education  of 
the  Uommittee  on  Economic  De¬ 
velopment.  recommended  that  edu¬ 
cators  and  board  members  meet  at 
least  once  a  year  "to  consider  the 
relation  of  the  educational  program 
to  the  needs  of  the  community,  the 
state,  the  nation,  and  the  world  in 
which  we  aie  seeking  sur\  i\  al.  ' 

Errants  and  Truants 

Handling  of  errant  youth  will  be  a 
g(Hxl  deal  different  in  New  A’ork 
State  as  a  result  of  seven  new  bilK 
passed  by  the  legislatun'  and  signed 
intf)  law  by  Governor  Rcxkefellei . 
The  bills  complete  a  chain  of  legis¬ 
lation  aimed  at  curbing  delinc|uency 
and  expanding  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices.  .Among  the  features:  a  central 
probation  service,  new  ic'habilitation 
and  parole  facilities  including 
"half-way  houses"),  and  the  author¬ 
ity  for  courts  to  commit  fifteen-year- 
olds  to  rc'formatories. 

.A  quite  different  tack  was  taken 
by  the  .Austrian  parliament.  Legisla¬ 
tion,  supported  by  all  parties,  gives 
judges  the  power  to  try  and  sentence 
parents  of  delincjuent  youths.  This 
system  has  been  tried  infonnally  in 
the  L’.  S..  but  hasn't  received  legisla¬ 
tive-  sanction. 

Public  Buses  for 
Private  Schools 

Private  and  parcxhial  schtwl  pu- 
pils  in  New  5’ork  State  will  get  the 
same  free  transportation  as  public 
school  pupils  get,  thanks  to  legisla¬ 
tion  just  apjrroved  by  Governor 
Rockefeller. 

L’nder  pre-vious  school  law,  local 
districts  could  reject  requests  for 
public  transportation  for  private  and 
parcxhial  pupils. 

Fhe  new  law  will  provide  free  bus 
transportation  for  pupils  living  more 
than  two  miles  from  school  if  they 


are  in  kindergarten  through  eighth 
grade,  or  for  those  living  more  than 
three  miles  away  if  they  are  in  ninth 
through  twelfth  grade. 

Effective  in  the  1961-62  school 
year,  the  law  will  make  it  unnec¬ 
essary  for  parents  of  piivate  or  paro¬ 
chial  school  pupils  to  make  a  formal 
plea  for  free  transportation  at  the 
annual  nx-eting  of  a  local  school 
district. 

-Many  ijarcxhial  school  patents 
have  argued  that  their  children  were 
entitled  to  the  transportation  and 
that  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
plead  for  it  as  though  it  were  a 
'pecial  favor. 

Critics  of  the  bill  in  .Albany  think 
it  violates  the  constitutional  sc-paia- 
tion  of  chmch  and  state  by  making 
transportation  of  parochial  students 
mandatoiv  ratln-i  than  optional. 

Television  Schools 

Educational  television  is  changing 
the  appearance  of  today's  scIkkiI 
|)lant  by  more  than  the  addition  of 
an  antc-nna.  l  o  determine  just  what 
the  changes  arc-  and  how  schcxrls  can 
Irest  utilize-  the  advantages  that  tele  ¬ 
vision  oflers.  Educational  Facilitie-s 
Laboratorie-s  undertcxrk  a  ye-ar‘s 
study.  Fhe-  findings  are  just  pub- 
lishe-d  in  its  rejxrrt.  Design  for  F'I'W 

Efl  corntnissionc-d  industrial  de-- 
signer  Dave  Chapman  to  do  the  re-- 
search  in  re-sjxrnse-  to  incjiiirie-s  on 
the  irirplications  of  FA'  for  school 
design.  Chapman  sc-t  up  a  de*sign 
te-arn  which  fanne-d  out  ove-r  the; 
country  to  observe  schcxrls  and  talk 
with  e-ducators  and  rrtanufactitrers. 

Fhe  hundre-d-page  report  contains 
practical  sirggestions  for  design  of 
e-epripment.  furnishings,  and  schcKil 
spaces,  plus  tc-chnical  data  on  vie-w- 
ing  angles  and  general  learning  con¬ 
ditions. 

Chaprnatr  says  the  rejxrrt  is  sirb- 
stantially  diagnostic.  It  is  neither  an 
archite.-ctural  nor  an  engineering 
rrtanual,  he-  says.  "In  verbal  and 
visual  ske-tch  forrtr  we  offer  com¬ 
ments,  rc-corrrrnendations,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  to  serve-  as  a  giride.  You 
rmrst  pirt  the  nertt-s  in  context  with 
your  particirlar  schcxrl  planning  situ¬ 
ation,”  Chapman  cautions. 

.'Xbove  all,  he  recommends  that 
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Parochial  School  Pressures  Mounting 


able,  professional  assistance  be 
brought  in  to  deal  with  technical  de¬ 
tails  in  carrying  out  suggested  steps. 

“We  arc  not  trying  to  oversell 
tel»‘\  ision  as  a  panacea  for  anything,” 
an  KFi,  sjM)kesrnan  told  Ovkrvikw. 
Sometimes  the  exjK>nents  of  instruc¬ 
tional  teles  ision  have  done  it  its 
much  disseiA  ice  as  its  opponents,  he 
added.  “We  have  tried  to  stay  alK)ve 
the  battle  and  simply  show  how  it 
can  be  used  to  best  advantage  in  the 
schools.  We  meant  it  when  we  sub¬ 
titled  the  book  ‘Plannintj  for  Schools 
icith  Television,’  not  for  Television.” 

Ciopics  of  Design  for  ETV  arc 
available  from  Kducational  Facilities 
Lal)oratories.  Inc..,  477  Madison 
.\ve..  New  ^'ork  22,  N.  Y. 

Two  other  studies  f)f  ways  to  use 
rV’  in  the  classr(K)m  have  also  been 
released:  Opportunities  for  Learn¬ 
ing:  Guidelines  for  Television,  by 
the  Division  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction  of  the  National  Education 
.Association,  and  'Television  in 
Teacher  Education,  put  out  by  the 
.American  Association  of  Clollcges  of 
Teacher  Education. 


Increasing  financial  and  enroll¬ 
ment  pressures  may  force  Catholic 
scIkjoIs  to  drop  elementary  grades 
within  the  next  ten  years. 

Rev.  Neil  .McCUuskey,  S.  J.,  edu¬ 
cation  editor  of  the  Catholic  weekly, 
America,  recommended  this  to  more 
than  seventeen  thousand  Catholic 
teachers,  supervisors,  and  adminis¬ 
trators  attending  the  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Educational  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Chicago. 

Catholic  education — seventh  grade 
through  junior  college — would  bet¬ 
ter  fulfdl  its  purpose,  he  said,  and 
would  permit  all  Catholic  youth  to 
have  some  (Jatholic  scluxiling,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  situation  where 
half  get  a  complete  program  and 
f)thers  i;et  none. 

(Current  enrollment  in  Catholic 
elementary  and  high  schools  is 
.5,1)90,012 — a  record  high.  However, 
Rev.  McCluskey  estimates  that  an 
c(iual  number  of  Catholic  students 
are  not  now  enrolled  in  any  phase 
of  Catholic  education. 


[The  American  Jewish  Committee, 
in  their  1960  A’earbook  just  pub¬ 
lished,  notes  a  IM-jKTcent  rise  in 
Jewish  Sunday  anti  weekday  enroll¬ 
ments,  from  239,000  to  5.51,000. 
.Says  the  ajc:  “I’his  reflects  the  new 
interest  in  religious  education  among 
Americans  generally,  as  manifested 
by  increased  enrollment  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  schf)ols  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.”] 

Aside  from  alleviating  pressures  on 
Catholic  schools,  Rev.  McCluskey 
told  Overview  his  recommendation 
would  help  promote  community  un¬ 
derstanding.  C’atholic  schools,  he 
.said,  must  do  a  better  job  of  taking 
their  case  to  the  public  and  joining 
with  public  school  groups  working 
for  higher  standards  and  better 
health  and  safety  conditions. 

In  finance.  Rev.  McCluskey  said 
that  Catholic  schools  are  “about  a 
century  behind  public  schools.”  He 
looks  for  abolition  of  tuition  and  an 
education  tax  imposed  on  Catholics 
by  the  archdiocese.  • 
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SUN  CONTROL  PROOUCTS 
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.  a  modern  answer  for  a  schoors  ancient  problem 


a.s  .slanted  awning.s  . . . 


Anodized  Aluminum 
no  classroom  glare 

Reduce  maintenance 
cost  on  drapes,  blinds,  etc. 

Dramatic  heat  protection 


Modern  Attractive 


Functional . . . 


Weather  Resistant . . . 
Permanent . . . 
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SUN  CONTROL  PROOUCTS 
manufactured  by 


“There  is  a  Lumishade  installing  dealer  in  or  near  every 
major  city  and  town  in  the  United  States" 
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Reading  Report  Card 


Everv  normal  child  can  be 
taught  to  read  easily  and  ac¬ 
curately  in  the  first  grade. 

That's  the  radical  promise  of  an 
exjj<‘rienced  teacher  who  has  had  12 
years  of  successful  results  in  the  grade 
schools  of  New’  Castle,  Pa.  The 
teacher  is  Glenn  McCracken,  author 


of  a  recent  book  entitled,  “The  Right 
to  Learn.” 

Even  if  a  child  scores  well  below 
average  on  iq  and  reading  readiness 
tests,  he  can  be  taught  to  read  in  the 
first  grade,  contends  McCracken.  He 
traces  reading  difficulty  presently  be¬ 
ing  encountered  in  the  sclirnils  back 


to  the  1930's  when  schools  aban¬ 
doned  phonics  as  old-fashioned  and 
adopted  the  “look-say”  method. 

McCracken  does  not  suggest  that 
the  problem  can  be  soUed  simply  by 
a  return  to  phonics,  although  he 
stresses  its  importance.  “It  is  the 
heart  of  the  mechanics  of  reading, 
and  it  should  have  a  strong  part  in 
the  teaching  of  every  reading  lesson,” 
he  sa\s.  “Hut  there  is  much  more  to 
teaching  reading.  You  must  have  in¬ 
terest;  the  child  must  have  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  formation  of  the  para¬ 
graph;  he  must  have  practice  in 
reading  sentences  by  sweeps  and  with 
emphasis  on  the  proper  words;  he 
tnust  be  taught  to  read  rapidly;  and 
he  needs  instruction  in  getting  the 
thought  from  the  story.” 

In  New  Castle  schtK)ls,  where  Mc- 
I  Cracken’s  methods  have  been  used 

I 

I  for  the  past  12  years,  basic  phonics 
instruction  is  supplemented  with  a 
visual  reading  method  based  on  the 
use  of  filmstrips.  Results  during 
that  period  have  Ixren  highly  satisfy¬ 
ing,  according  to  McCracken.  New 
C-astle  children  have  consistently 
scored  far  above  national  norms  on 
reading  achievement  tests  and  it  is 
i  not  uncommon  for  an  average  child 
to  be  reading  at  the  third  grade  level 
I  before  he  finishes  the  first  erade.  Su¬ 
perior  students  do  even  better. 

Other  communities,  equally  con- 
c(‘rned  about  their  reading  programs, 

I  are  using  various  methods  to  increase 
reading  skills. 

In  Alabama,  more  than  12,000 
1  elementary  school  students  watch  a 
I  series  called  “Improve  Your  Read¬ 
ing”  broadcast  over  the  state’s  educa- 
'  tional  television  station  every  Tues¬ 
day  and  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
series  started  out  with  the  sounds  of 
the  letters,  syllables,  word  grouping, 
and  left-to-right  protedure.  It  is  now- 
involved  in  listening,  writing,  basic 
skills,  getting  tbe  main  idea,  seeing 
relationships,  taking  bigger  eyefuls 
I  (speed),  developing  vocabularies, 

I  concentration,  and  the  use  of  a  dic- 
i  tionary. 

i  In  Muskegon  County,  Mich.,  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  on  reading  and  the  need 
of  establishing  clinics  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  with  reading  difficulties  is  now- 
underway.  Concerned  over  the  large 
number  of  children  having  reading 
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FINE-LINE”  in  every  way! 


UC-85  UTILITY  CABINET 

stores  eggs,  beer,  package  goods,  farm  produce.  Big  8.5  cu.  ft. 
capacity  in  this  versatile  money-saver.  Uses  only  62  x  48* 
valuable  floor  space.  Sectional  construction  and  special  lock¬ 
ing  devices  mean  fast,  easy  assembly.  Baked  enamel  exterior, 
galvanized  interior  with  hardwood  floor.  Fine-Line  styling, 
rugged  construction  throughout  assures  maximum  economy 
and  quality. 


R  SERIES  REACH-IN  REFRIGERATORS 

are  Fine-Line  designed  for  small  stores,  restaurants, 
schools,  institutions  and  industry.  Eight  models  ranging 
to  large.  45  cu.  ft.  capacity.  Triple  door  seals,  thick  Fiber- 
glas  insulation  assure  total  cold.  Automatic  defrost. 
Baked  enamel  exterior. 


S0-5S  SLIDING  DOOR  BEVERAGE  COOLER 

makes  easy  loading-unloading  for  schools, 
institutions  and  commercial  users.  Lift-out 
doors  are  stainless  steel.  Small  (58*  x  31'  x 
2414')  for  under  counter  or  island  use  holds 
big-capacity  12>i  cases  of  pop  or  8  cases  of 
H  pt.  milk  cartons.  Sides  are  baked-on  enamel. 
Casters,  cap-catcher,  decapper  are  optional. 

DL2M  lislotical 


«4J6Rtlri|«r«tsr  OM  40  Itax,  Kit  Cikisst  SI-24  let  Storv  !*• 


liCJP 


ALL  MODELS  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY,  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


For  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Nor^Lahe's  full  Fine^Lirte, 
write  today. 

Please  rush  FREE  illustrated  infonnation  on  Q  Walk-in  Coolers 
I  I  Reacb-in  Refrigerators  Q  Milk  and  Beverage  Coolers 


NOR-LAKK,  Inc. 
Second  and  Elm, 

Hudson.  Wis.,  Dept.  304r 


Address. 
City _ 


.State. 
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difficulties,  the  county  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  started  the  movement.  County 
Supt.  James  TenBrink  pointed  out 
that  reading  difficulties  can  stem 
from  much  more  than  faulty  teach¬ 
ing.  Group  testing,  although  useful, 
does  not  effectively  evaluate  the 
mental  ability  and  general  health  of 
the  child.  No  means  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  clinical  approach  to  such 
problems  as  poor  hearing  and  sight 
or  emotional  factors  which  may  be 
involved,  he  said. 

Consequently,  investigating  how 
clinics  could  supplement  existing  cor¬ 
rective  reading  is  expected  to  involve 
a  major  share  of  the  group's  eff<>rts. 

Kittanning,  Pa.,  schof)ls  are  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  ta|j«!  recorders  in  elenn-n- 
tary  schools  to  assist  in  teaching  read¬ 
ing.  To  impress  students  with  proper 

Rut  can  Johnny  define  it? 

Jack  A.  Holmes,  professor  of 
educational  psychology  at  the 
California  University  School 
of  Education,  defined  reading 
at  last  month’s  International 
Reading  Association  confer¬ 
ence  as:  "A  processing  skill  of 
symbolic  reasoning,  sustained 
by  the  inter  facilitation  of  an 
intricate  hierarchy  of  substrata 
factors  that  have  been  mobi¬ 
lized  as  a  psychological  work¬ 
ing  system  in  accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  the  reader.” 

reading  habits  and  to  enable  them 
to  hear  their  own  mistakes,  each 
child  reads  a  selection  which  is  re¬ 
corded  on  tape.  Then  it  is  played 
back  so  that  the  student  may  hear 
his  own  voice  as  he  speaks. 

Chattanooga's  East  Braincrd 
School  has  had  a  spiecial  reading  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  past  year.  Results  have 
been  described  as  outstanding  with 
91  {jcrcent  of  the  children  making 
more  than  a  year's  gain  in  reading 
level.  Some  have  achieved  as  much  as 
three  years  of  growth  in  reading  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  year. 

I'he  program  is  based  upon  a  series 
of  reading  clubs.  Each  fall,  children 
at  the  school  are  tested  individually 
in  reading  by  the  staff  of  the  Junior 
League  Reading  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chattanooga.  They  are 
then  assigned  to  reading  clubs  ac¬ 


cording  to  their  reading  levels,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  needs  for  instruction. 

The  clubs  meet  each  day,  during 
whicli  time  children  receive  skill  in¬ 
struction  at  their  level  with  other 
children  of  equal  reading  ability. 

Phonics  instruction  is  presented 
step  by  step  so  that  every  child  will 
master  the  basic  elements  of  sounds. 
Attention  is  also  given  to  other  meth¬ 
ods  of  word  attack,  as  well  as  vocabu¬ 
lary  development,  comprehension 
improvement,  and  reading  rate. 


This  is  but  a  smattering  of  the 
stress  being  placed  upon  better  read¬ 
ing  programs  in  schools  all  across 
the  nation-  not  just  to  teach  stu¬ 
dents  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  a 
series  of  words,  but  to  read  with 
speed,  accuracy,  and  comprehension. 
.And  as  educators  realize  more  and 
more  that  poor  reading  habits  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  roadblock  for  many 
students  striving  to  reach  their  high¬ 
est  potentials,  these  programs  will 
likely  intensify.  • 
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MODERN  SCHOOLS  CHOOSE 


^hlUcheU 


PorTables  f 

Doublers  UniTables 


For 

Versatility 

Durability 

Economy 


MAKE  USE  OF 
SPECIFIC  DATA 
ON  THESE 

^)tliUheU  PRODUCTS 
FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL 


Students-Teachers  and  Supervisors,  Admini¬ 
strators  and  School  Boards,  all  prefer  Mitchell 
multi-purpose  equipment  .  .  .  each  in  their 
own  way.  Students  like  the  accessibility,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  comfort  of  the  PorTables,  Doublers, 
and  UniTables.  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
want  the  safety,  speed  and  easy  operation, 
practicality  and  mobility  found  in  these  units. 
Administrators  and  School  Boards  rightfully 
regard  long-range  utility,  reduction  of  re¬ 
placement  costs,  and  the  slatuiurdizjlion  of¬ 
fered  in  this  complete  line,  as  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  All  of  these  advantages,  and 
more,  have  long  been  accepted  from  coast 
to  coast,  as  Mitchell  standards  of  guaranteed 
quality.  You'll  End  that  Mitchell  will  meet 
your  needs  the  best. 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2726  South  34th  Street 
Milwaukee  46,  Wis. 

Q  PlMW  Mnd  in.  Iit.ralwr.  on . . 

Q  PIms.  Mnd  mo  th.  nom.  of  nMr.tl  r.pf.Mntotiv*. 

Nom. . Till. . . 

AddrMS. .  . . . . . 

City.. 
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Deta'I  shows  how  dove¬ 
tail  eitrusions  (which 
•^oj^t  on  any  centers) 
^o*d  D'ac^ets  at  **ny  oe- 


Tailored  to  fit  any  given  open 
or  closetted  wall  area.  Smart 
in  design  and  modern 
■‘clear",  “gold"  deep  etched 
anodized  finishes  and  combina¬ 
tions.  Quality  built  —  closed- 
end  aluminum  tubing,  rigidly 
held  in  cast  aluminum  brackets 
that  are  adjustable  for  height 
in  dovetailed  mounting  extru¬ 
sions.  Brackets  also  adjustable 
to  any  desired  centers. 

Write  for  Bulletin  CL-Sl. 


VOC  El.  -  PET*  EFCSON  COMPANY 


Rt.  83  and  Madison  St.,  Elmhurst,  Hi. 
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...  and 
reasonable,  too! 


•  TABLET 
ARMS 

:  for  worn  or  damaged 

School,  elu40oU  i 

ANY  SIZE  •  ANY  STYLE 
ANY  SHAPE 

mmmmmmrnM 


iVfUie.  jfln.  Qo^ttpieie  ^etaiU.  attd 
Oun.  SfteCfi^iocUiOH^,! 

WARVEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

GILLETT,  WISCONSIN 

Spedalui^.  in  tJfa/uUuoocL  Plj^wood 
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built  for 
strength . . . 
long  wear . 
easy  handling 


SHAMROCK  SERVICE  TRUCKS 

are  widely  used  by  schools  for  efficient  cleanup  of  class¬ 
room  buildings  and  dormitories.  Offered  in  a  choice  of 
styles  and  varying  arrangement  of  compartments.  Big 
capacity  for  holding  mops,  brushes,  pails,  linens,  toilet 
tissue,  and  other  supplies.  Frame  is  20  gauge  steel,  with 
hammered  silver-gray  finish.  2"  extension  on  one  end 
holds  brooms,  mop  handles  in  place.  Easy-rolling  casters. 
Write  for  complete  literature 
and  prices. 

Sold  through  Shamrock  jobbers  everywhere 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

MEESE,  INC. 

MADISON,  INDIANA 
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GOUGLER 


Write  for  sample,  prices  and  3  years  credit  plan. 


MASTER  KEY 

COMBINATION 
LOCKS 

These  sturdy,  high  security  locks 
use  a  new  type  master  key,  not 
duplicable  on  key  machines,  for 
proper  control  and  maximum 
protection.  They  feature  "click¬ 
ing"  combinations,  no  need  to 
read,  just  count  clicks  and  open 
—even  in  the  dark. 

non-master  key  lock.  No.  30/1,  available. 


BUY  NOW!  TAKE  TWO  YEARS  TO  PAY! 

Ordering  now  will  help  ut  deliver  on  schedule.  Our 
credit  plan,  with  no  interest  charged,  will  help  you 
build  locker  fund  and  ossure  proper  school  security. 


€•  La  GOUGLER  KEYLESS  LOCK  CO. 

71 1  Lake  St.  Kent,  Ohio 
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FOLDING  DOORS 

Manufacturer  of  Modcrnfold  fold¬ 
ing  doors,  used  as  classroom  dividers, 
claims  that  doors  may  double  as 
flame  retardants  should  fire  break 
out.  Cllaim  is  based  upon  Class  “.A” 
tunnel  test  fire  ratine;  which  has 
Ix'en  accorded  the  vinyl  dot)r  fabrics. 

Ibis  means  that  the  fabric  is  10 
times  more  resistant  to  surface  flam*; 


spread  than  red  oak,  thus  placing  it 
well  within  the  limits  of  fire  and 
safety  codes  in  ever)-  state.  A  prod¬ 
uct  of:  New  Castle  Pcmlucts  Inc., 
New  Castle,  Ind. 
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COVERED  PLAY  TERRACE 

•Architects  of  the  new  South  Ele¬ 
mentary  School  in  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
included  an  outside  play  terrace  off 
the  eymnasium  wing.  To  train  full 
benefit  of  this  68'  x  28'  area,  even 
during  bad  weather,  an  arched  roof, 
without  trusses  or  supfjorting  col¬ 
umns,  was  erected.  .Arched  panels 


were  stamjx'd  from  18-gage  steel 
sheets  with  a.  2 ’/i  oz.  zinc  coating 
for  greater  corrosion  resistance  and 
low-  maintenance  cost.  Details  of 
construction  available  from:  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 
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MONTH'S 

PRODUCT 

PREVIEW 


Selected  by  OVERVIEW  editorial  staff 


WALL  CABINET  TABLE 

Greater  flexibility  in  classrcxjin 
layout  is  provided  by  this  new  unit 
frame  wall  cabinet  table.  Unit  is 
offered  in  a  choice  of  24  models  and 
sizes  ranging  from  a  K/  table  that 
stores  in  a  wall  pocket  5'  high,  to  the 
7'  high  pocket  holding  two  14'  tables. 
Wall  pockets  may  be  recessed,  par¬ 
tially  recessed,  or  attached  to  wall 
surface.  A  single  unit  will  recess  into 
a  6"  wall  since  depth  is  slightly  over 
!>".  Uniframe  steel  construction  dis¬ 
tributes  strains  over  the  entire  frame, 
rubular  Products  Div.,  Smith  Sys¬ 
tem  Manufacturing  Co.,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 
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PROJECTION  SCREENS 

.A  single  line  of  projection  screens 
produced  in  eight  sizes  incorporates 
features  designed  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  audio-visual  teaching  re- 
(juirements  under  most  circum¬ 
stances.  The  screen  is  made  of  a 
fine-grain  glass-beaded  fabric  in  one 
piece  from  size  30"x40"  to  70" 
X  70".  It  is  portable  in  all  sizes,  wash¬ 
able,  and  fungus  and  flame  resistant. 
The  stand  has  an  automatic  leg 
lock  for  jxrsitive  positioning.  Radi¬ 
ant  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Morton 
(ircFve,  Ill. 

Circle  0V-30S  on  reply  card,  last  page 

FLOODLIGHTS 

Lighting  of  athletic  fields  can  be 
improved  with  this  color-corrected 


mercury  vapor  lamp  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  manufacturer,  does  the 
work  of  two  or  more  incandescent 
floodlights.  Newer  lamp  is  designed 
particularly  for  use  in  field  lighting 
systems  which  may  be  loaded  to  ca¬ 
pacity  but  which  still  furnish  inade¬ 
quate  illumination.  It  operates  on 
460  volts,  requires  50  percent  less 
transformer  capacity,  and  is  said  to 
last  seven  times  as  long  as  incan¬ 
descent  lighting.  A  product  of: 
Wide-Lite  Corp.,  Houston,  Tex. 
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PORTABLE  SOUND  SYSTEM 

Lightweight,  flashlight  battery 
powered  sound  system  can  be  set  up 
for  indoor  or  outdoor  school  meet¬ 
ings  in  less  than  30  seconds.  System, 


completely  self-contained  in  a  two- 
tone  carrying  case  weiglis  S'/j  lbs. 
When  case  top  is  opened,  it  forms  a 
lectern  support  for  speaker’s  pro¬ 
gram  notes.  Unit,  the  “Mobilpage 
600,”  employs  four  transistors,  and  a 
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Products  (continued) 

“battery  miser’’  circuit  calculated  to 
vield  300  to  500  hours  service  from 
six  standard  flashlitrht  batteries. 
Product,  priced  at  $99.50,  is  manu¬ 
factured  by:  Midwest  .\udio  Corp., 
C'.bicago,  111. 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND 

One  of  five  merry-go-rounds  in 
this  producer's  line,  the  M-3  is  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  as  many  as 
20  children.  It  features  an  improved 
bearing  assembly,  with  compression 
cups  for  proper  greasing  at  each 
bearing  jxiint,  and  is  easily  pro¬ 
pelled  by  one  child.  Scat  board  has 
10'  diameter.  Another  model,  the 


ME-3,  has  an  enclosed  safety  plat¬ 
form  which  increasr's  the  carrsing 


capacity  to  about  25  children.  The 
M-4  has  a  roomy  platform  designed 
to  hug  the  ground  permitting  40 
children  to  ride  standing  since  it  has 
safe  handholds  for  all  on  the  steel 
pipe  framework.  A  product  of: 
.\merican  Playground  Device  Co., 
Escanaba.  Mich. 
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FOLDING  TABLE-BENCH 

Conversion  of  a  cafeteria  to  gym¬ 
nasium  or  assembly  is  given  an  assist 
by  a  24-place  table-bench  assembly 
that  easily  folds  into  a  compact  63"- 
high  unit.  The  tubular  steel  carriage 
of  the  assembly  rolls  on  four  ball¬ 
bearing  caster  wheels.  Table  top  and 
seats  are  Formica-surfaced  and  are 
asailable  in  a  variety  of  colors  and 
patterns.  The  folding  tables  are  also 
available  without  benches.  Rol-Fol 
Table,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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WORK  TABLE  STOOLS 

Portable  work  table  stools  in  18, 
24,  or  30  in.  heights  are  available 
with  horizontally  adjustable  backrest, 
adjustable  telescopic  legs,  or  both 
optional  features.  Standard  models 


Why  Don't  They?  .  .  . 

They  Do! 

Several  months  ago.  Overview 
ran  a  series  called  “Why  Don't 
They?  .  .  .”  in  which  educators  and 
architects  dreamed  up  imaginative, 
though  not  yet  invented,  tools  for 
education.  Much  to  our  surprise, 
several  manufacturers  have  since 
told  us  that  some  of  these  “dream” 
products  are  actually  lyeing  manu¬ 
factured.  I'o  wit : 

It'anlfd:  “.A  sanitary  wall  surface 
to  which  lipstick,  pencil  marks,  and 
dust  will  not  adhere.”  Solution: 
Plasti-Tile,  a  durable  plastic  coating 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  variety  of 
surfaces  such  as  concrete  block, 
plaster,  gypsum  board,  etc.  This 
glazed  finish,  in  a  number  of  deco¬ 
rator  colors,  is  waterproof,  fire  re¬ 
sistant,  and  retiuires  no  mainte¬ 
nance.  Manufactured  by  Sha.sco, 
Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Circle  OV-310  on  reply  card,  last  page 


U’anted:  “Thin-line  china  mark¬ 
ing  pencils  for  overhead  projec¬ 
tor  transparencies.”  Solution:  The 
Dixon  Film  Mark  No.  2225  Thin 
Line  Pencil  designed  to  do  just  that. 
Made  by  The  Joseph  Dixon  Cruci¬ 
ble  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Circle  OV-311  on  reply  card,  last  page 

Wanted:  typewriter  typeface  of 

large  size  for  making  labels  for  li¬ 
brary  books  and  film  transparencies.” 
Solution:  The  TeliT  Indu-stries,  Inc., 
r)f  C3iicago,  Ill.  makes  a  typewriter 
with  '/i"  letters  and  one  with 
letters  under  the  trade  name  Telex- 
ecutive  Typx-writer. 
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Wanted:  “Overhead  projection 
from  the  teacher's  desk  to  a  projec¬ 
tion  wall.”  Solution:  The  Act-O- 
Matic  Dual-Position  Projector,  used 
at  the  front  of  the  cla.ssroom  with 
the  screen  in  back  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor.  The  instructor  can  project 


arc  also  manufactured.  Legs  are 
heavy-gauge,  electrically  seam  welded 
tubular  steel,  cross  braced  with  a 
welded  tubular  steel  ring.  Fourteen- 
in.  die  formed  steel  scats  have  fully 
beaded  bottom  edge  to  prevent  in¬ 
jury  or  clothing  damage.  .Adjustable 
backrests  feature  tubular  frame  with 
curved  steel  panel.  Knietrer  Metal 
Products  Co.,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Circle  OV-309  on  reply  card,  last  page 


notes,  diagrams,  and  examinations 
much  the  same  as  a  blackboard  is 
used,  but  with  increased  legibility, 
greater  writing  area  and  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  facing  the  class  at  all  times. 
Made  by  Laboratory-  Furniture  Co., 
Inc.,  Mineola,  N.  Y. 
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Wanted:  “.An  electronic  ‘black- 
Ixtard’ — a  wall  surface  with  electro¬ 
luminescent  coating,  to  be  written 
on  with  an  electronic  pencil,  with 
erase  and  brightness  controls.”  So¬ 
lution:  Korok  Porcelain-on-Steel 
Chalkboards  are  in  use  at  C  Command 
College,  Ft.  Leavenorth,  Kans.  War 
maps  are  projected  directly  on  the 
boards  and  students  plot  strategy 
problems  directly  on  the  maps  with 
colored  fluorescent  chalks.  The  fluo¬ 
rescent  chalk  lines  become  strikingly 
v  isible  when  a  bla<  k  light  is  turned 
on.  .Available  from  The  Enamel 
Products  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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MAINTENANCE  SCAFFOLD 

Portable  scaffold,  adaptable  to  the 
maintenance  of  school  buildings  and 
overhead  equipment,  is  made  of 
structural  pipe  and  slip-on  fittings 
which  are  securely  fastened  with  set 
screws.  Scaffold  can  Ixr  altered  to 
suit  any  specific  purpose-,  or  entirely 
dismanthxl  and  the  fittings  and  pi|je 
salvaged  for  future  use  as  guard 
railing,  storage  rack,  or  other  uses. 
Fittings  are  produced  by  the  Ilol- 
laender  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio. 
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STACK  CHAIRS 

All-steel,  or  V’inyl-clad  steel  seats 
and  backs,  stack  chairs,  were  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  NSSE.‘\  by  F.  A.  “Pete’’ 
Hanley,  assistant  sales  manager. 
Non-folding  chairs  weigh  approxi¬ 
mately  1 1  pounds  each,  and  may  be 
conveniently  stacked  eight  high.  Legs 
of  bottom  chair  fit  into  four  cups 


atop  tubular  steel  dolly  with  solid 
rubber  casters  and  brass  swivels,  for 
ease  in  moving  to  storage  area.  Dur¬ 
ham  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Muncie, 
Ind. 
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BODY  CHART 

The  Body  in  Action  chart  series, 
consisting  of  ten  2^/2”  by  32/2" 
four-color  charts  on  heavy  board, 
plastic  coated  for  durability,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  use  in  grades  6  through 
9.  Scries  develops  a  fascinating 
awareness  of  the  body’s  intricate 
processes,  and  builds  healthy  atti¬ 
tudes  important  for  maturing  boys 
and  girls,  manufacturer  states.  Chart 
topics  include:  body  types  and 
growth,  skin  and  special  senses. 


brain  and  nervous  system,  nerve  mes¬ 
sages,  skeletal  system,  muscles,  di¬ 
gestion,  circulation,  respiration,  and 
glands  and  lymph.  Series,  school 
priced  at  $29.8.5,  is  available  from 
Standard  Education  Society,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 
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PORTABLE  SCIENCE  UNIT 

Heralded  by  the  manufacturer  as 
the  perfect  answer  for  limited  space 
(and  limited  budgets),  this  portable 


science  unit  is  compactly  built  in  a 
24"  by  48"  birch  cabinet  with  two 
sliding  doors  and  aluminum  pulls. 
Unit  comes  etjuipped  with  dur¬ 
alumin  rtxls,  stainless  steel  sink,  pres¬ 
sure  faucet  pump,  propane  burner, 
and  fuel  tank.  Three  hi-impact 
styrene  tan  tote  trays  are  included. 
Fhe  Folerton  Co.,  .Mliance,  Ohio. 
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PAINT  STRIPER 

Straight  lines,  circles,  and  curves 
ran  be  easily  painted  on  school  gym- 
nasiunr  flmrrs,  athletic  fields,  and 
parking  lots  with  this  moderately- 
priced  machine.  Lines  are  painted 
with  a  wool  felt  paint  applicator 
roller  which  Ls  available  in  widths  of 
1",  2",  2/4",  3,"  and  4".  Machine 


itself,  constructed  of  aluminum  and 
steel,  weighs  approximately  35  lbs. 
Manufacturer  says  it  is  easily  ma¬ 
neuvered  by  one  man  who  al.so  con¬ 
trols  the  flow  of  the  paint.  R.  E. 
Muncey,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Mich. 
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DUPLICATOR  LINE 

The  new  “300  Series”  of  stencil 
duplicators  offers  both  electric  and 
hand  operated  models  that  utilize 
the  basic  principles  of  printing:  dual 
cylinders,  oscillating  waver  rollers, 
and  paste  ink.  Control  knobs  on  all 
models  are  individually  colored  for 
identification.  Ink  is  contained  in 
collapsible  tubes.  The  machines  ac¬ 
commodate  sheets  as  large  as  10  x  15 
inches.  The  automatic  model  360 
permits  loading  of  over  500  sheets 
into  the  feeding  tray  at  one  time  for 
an  uninterrupted  run.  Inking  prefer¬ 
ence  on  the  360  is  pre-selected  by 
dial  and  the  image  can  be  shifted  on 


the  paper  during  the  run  by  outside 
controls.  This  model  also  features 
the  automatic  jogger.  Offered  by 
Gestetner  Corp.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
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WASTE  CADDY 

Waste  Mobile,  a  si.x  bushel  bag 
suspended  from  a  light-weight, 
chromed-steel  tube  frame  on  full 
swivel,  three-inch  rubber  casters,  is 
intended  to  speed  the  collection  of 
wet  or  dry  wastes  and  soiled  fabrics. 
Specially  suited  for  wet  waste,  a 
welded  10-gauge  vinyl  plastic  bag  is 
the  receptacle  unit.  Other  features 
include  self-locking  steel  brackets  to 
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Products  (continued) 

prevent  frame  collapse  during  use, 
nylon  w  ishers  at  pivot  points,  and 
six  two-way  hooks  that  support  the 
hag  and  cleaning  accessories.  Draw- 
cord  bags,  equipped  with  strap  han¬ 
dles  for  lifting,  come  in  plastic,  duck, 
or  denim.  Made  by:  ^Valton-March, 
Hitrhland  Park,  111. 
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STERILIZER-WASHER 

All  new  stainless  steel  sterilizer- 
washer,  for  cleaning  and  sanitizing 
refuse  cans  and  drums  up  to  25  in. 
outside  diameter,  washes,  rinses, 
sterilizes,  deodorizes,  preheats,  and 


V 


precoois.  Installation  is  adaptable  to 
all  plumbing  conditions,  according 
to  the  manufacturer.  Unit  employs 
a  pressure-propelled  ball  bearing, 
cyclonic-whirling,  spray  nozzle  that 
cleans  with  scouring  action.  Manu¬ 
factured  by:  V'acuum  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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BUSINESS  TRAINING  FURNITURE 

Furniture  line  for  the  school  busi¬ 
ness  training  laboratory  features 
seven  free-standing  desk  units  and 
three  basic  auxiliary  units  for  com¬ 
bination  to  create  over  100  right  or 
left  hand  modular  units.  The  type¬ 
writer  toj),  adjusting  from  25  to  29 
inches  alxne  the  floor,  is  optional 
with  29-inch  desk  units  topped  by  an 
18x20  in.  or  20x40  in.  seven-ply 
core  and  pressure-laminated  plastic 


surface.  Other  basic  desk  units  come 
in  26  or  29  inch  heights.  Auxiliary 
units  include  two  18  x  24  in.  flat  top 
units  and  one  typewriter  top  model. 
B<x)k  boxes  and  modesty  panels  for 
all  units  are  optional.  Steel  frame 
construction  is  16  gauge  one-and- 
one-eighth-inch  square  tubing.  A 
three-way  adjustable  posture  chair 
is  also  included  in  the  line.  product 
of:  Caamer  Posture  Chair  Co.,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Kan. 
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DESKS  AND  CHAIRS 

Xew  line  of  school  desks  and 
chairs  features  a  seat  frame  structure 
with  ‘‘Centripoise”  design.  Tubular 
members  of  the  unit  are  joined  to  a 
single,  formed,  heavy  gauge  steel 
center  plate  below  the  seat.  Manu¬ 
facturer  says  this  helps  furniture  de¬ 
signer  to  achie\  c  proper  posture  cor¬ 
relation  and  seating  comfort.  Desk 
tops  in  the  line  are  of  high  density- 
plastic  with  top  surfaces  in  maple 
grain  finish.  Manufactured  by:  .\r- 
lington  Seating  Co.,  .Arlington 
Heights,  Ill. 
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SCHOOL  DOORS 

Xew  line  of  doors,  aluminum  and 
stainless  steel,  is  designed  for  all 
school  requirements.  Model  188,  for 
example,  is  calculated  to  meet  nor¬ 
mal  traffic  situations  for  entrance 
to  medium-size  buildings.  Positive 
weathering,  and  a  maximum  security- 
deadbolt  lock  are  standard  equip¬ 
ment.  Stile  width  of  this  aluminum 
model  is  1.88".  .Stainless  steel.  Model 
200,  with  a  stile  width  of  2",  is  said 
to  be  the  only  stainless  steel  door 
available  with  a  manual  or  auto¬ 
matic  closer  completely  concealed  in 
the  transom  bar.  .All  are  products  of 
Kawneer  Co.,  Xiles,  Mich. 
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BEVERAGE  COOLER  LINE 

Capacity  in  the  new  six-ft.  model 
bluebird  dry-  storage  bottle  cooler 
has  fx-en  increased  from  24  to  33 
cases  of  1 2  ounce  bottles.  Other  mod¬ 
els  are  available  in  four  and  eight-ft. 
lengths.  Both  remote  or  self-con¬ 


tained  electric  models  are  available 
from  inventory  stocks  in  either  a  gray 
baked  enamel  exterior  having  stain¬ 
less  steel  slide-aw-ay  doors  or  top, 
front  and  end  stainless  finish.  Over¬ 
large  blower  coils  arc  used  in  all 
models.  La  Crosse  Cooler  Co.,  La 
Crosse,  Wis. 
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COIN  FEEDER 

Xew  development  autornatically 
feeds  coins  into  the  hoppers  of  count¬ 
ing  and  sorting  machines  at  the 
proper  rate  of  speed.  Unit,  which 
operates  on  standard  110  volt  cur¬ 
rent,  is  18  in.  in  diameter  and  20  in. 
high  with  a  polished  aluminum  and 


crackled  gray  enamel  finish.  It  has 
a  capacity  of  10,000  to  12,000  coins, 
and  a  maximum  delivery  of  6,000 
coins  per  min.  Unit  contains  a  self- 
adjusting  switch  control  which  regu¬ 
lates  the  flow  of  coins  to  correspond 
with  the  capacity  of  the  operator  or 
the  counting  and  sorting  machinery-. 
.A  product  of:  Klopp  Engineering, 
Inc.,  Livonia,  Mich. 
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HOT  WATER  HEATING 

Shown  at  the  Illinois  School 
Boards  convention,  a  new  hot  water 
heating  unit  for  school  classrooms 
includes  a  hot  water  coil  of  copper 
and  aluminum,  automatic  dampers 
for  mixing  heated,  recirculated,  and 
ventilation  air.  The  unit  also  has  a 
blower  for  even  distribution  of  the 
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OVERVIEW 
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quircd.  St.  Charles  Manufacturing 
C'o.,  St.  Charles,  Ill. 
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also  develo{)ed  by  the  manufacturer. 
'I'he  heater  adds  wet  heat  to  warm 
air  heating  units  for  cla.ssrooms. 
Lennox  Industries.  Inc.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 
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DRAIN  PIPE  OPENER 

For  school  plumhini'  maintenance, 
new  liquid  drain  jtijte  ojK-ner  is 
available  in  a  non-bn'akable  plastic 
Ixittle  which  is  reusable.  When  used 
as  directed  by  the  manufacturer,  the 
chemical  will  not  damaue  glass, 
metal,  or  pttrcelain  while  effectively 
remo\  ing  sludge  dejxtsits  and  foreign 


materials  from  drain  pipes  and  sink 
traps.  Huntington  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Huntington,  Ind. 
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PHOTOCOPIER 

.All-new,  Model  101,  photocopier, 
priced  at  $99.50,  attracted  consider¬ 
able  attention  at  recent  National 
(Catholic  Educational  .Assoc,  conven¬ 
tion.  Compact  unit  weighs  only  12 
lbs.,  and  operates  off  115  volts,  60 
cycle,  A.C.  Made  of  corrosion  re¬ 
sistant  aluminum,  it  copies  paper  up 
to  9"  wide  by  any  length  in  a  matter 
of  seconds.  .A.  B.  Dick  Co.,  Chicago, 
III. 
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SCIENCE  WORKTABLE 


Pretty  administratress  gets  “the 
word”  on  30-in.  high,  72-in.  long, 
steel  science  worktable  from  sales¬ 
man  Jim  Johnson.  Table  base  con¬ 
tains  two  drawers  and  cupboard  sec¬ 
tion,  plus  two  o|x'n  compartments 
for  notebook  storage.  Top  is  acid  re¬ 
sistant.  and  double  gas  pedestal  is 
a\ailable  with  any  ser\  ice  fixtures  re- 
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LITERATURE  RACKS 


Double  face  rack  with  six  hori¬ 
zontal  pockets  (three  on  each  side) 
is  designed  to  fully  display  practically 
all  sizes  of  magazines  and  literature. 
Each  panel  is  vertically  inclined  to 
permit  material  to  lie  flat  and  offer 
easy  readability  for  selection.  The 
unit  is  of  all-aluminum  construction 
and  finished  in  hammered  bronze 
baked  enamel.  Trim  is  polished  alu- 


air  throughout  the  classroom  via  a 
system  of  bookshelf  or  wall  ducts. 


THE  NAME  THAT  ASSURES  YOU  OF 
THE  FINEST  IN  SCOREBOARDS 


MIN.  SEC. 


.  i 


TO  PLAY 


Z  DOWN 


3  QTR.  — 
VISITORS  £? 
O  HOME  34 
I  0  YARDS  TO  GO 


Illustrated  is  Model  12S0-2  today’s  most  popular 
and  widely  used  Football  Scoreboard  and  Timer. 

Scoremoster  Boords  for  Football,  Bosketboll,  Baseball,  Swim¬ 
ming  or  Hockey  deliver  the  utmost  in  accuracy,  readability, 
ease  of  installation  and  low  maintenance. 

Plan  now  for  Spectator  Sotisfaction  for  next  season  and  many 
seasons  to  come  by  writing  today  for  complete  information  and 
prices. 


THE  M.  D.  BROWN  COMPANY 


2207  Lake  St. 


Mutual  3-3100 


Niles,  Mich. 


"When  Split-Seconds  Count,  Count  On  Scoremaster" 
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Student  PROOF 


catalog-shopping”  habit 


half-hour  documentary  films  re-cre¬ 
ating  historic  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  has  been  released. 
Each  film  deals  with  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  of  recent  history  in¬ 
voking  a  question  of  constitutional 
interpretation.  The  cases  are  re¬ 
enacted  by  many  of  the  real-life  per¬ 
sons  involved  and  are  filmed  on 
location  in  communities  across  the 
nation.  Each  30-minute  film  sells 
for  .$12.5.  Offered  by;  Net  Film  Serv¬ 
ice,  Indiana  Uni\ersity,  Blooming¬ 
ton,  Ind. 
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ELECTION  YEAR  FILMS 

Two  educational  motion  pictures 
on  government,  “Voting  Proce¬ 
dures,”  and  “The  Legislative  Proc¬ 
ess,”  are  now  available  for  purchase 
or  rental.  The  first  is  a  14-minute, 
black  and  white  film  which  instructs 
on  the  machinery  of  registration  and 
voting,  provides  reference  and  source 
materials  on  democratic  processes, 
and  indicates  the  functions  of  elec¬ 
tion  officials.  The  latter,  a  28-minute 


ininum.  Overall  dimensions  are 
27^2x53  inches.  Available  from; 
Simplicity  Tool  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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structed  of  wood,  and  is  finished  in 
either  Natural  Oak  or  Natural  Birch 
with  an  added  triple  coating  of  hard 
surface  lacquer.  Open-back  model  is 
priced  at  $45.50;  although  enclosed 
back  units  arc  also  available  at 
$50.50.  Manufactured  by;  W.  C. 
Heller  &  Co.,  Montpelier,  Ohio. 
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BOOKCASE 

Shelf  space  for  100  to  130  books 
is  contained  in  this  bookcase  de¬ 
signed  for  classroom  use.  Unit,  48 
in.  high,  and  3  ft.  long,  contains 
three  8-in.-deep  shelves  in  addition 
to  top  and  bottom  pieces.  Shelves 
are  adjustable  top-to-bottom  at  yi- 
in.  intervals.  The  bookcase  is  con- 


‘Decision. 


a  new  series 
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PERFECT  POSTURE — INSTANTLY! 


■CLASSROOM  SEATING 
^OFFICE  FURNITURE 

_ PLAYGROUND 

- EQUIPMENT 

- -WINDOW  SHADES 

- CHALKBOARDS 

- BULLETIN  BOARDS 

- ERASERS -CHALK 

_  SCIENCE  & 

VISUAL  AIDS 
CLASSROOM  SUPPLIES 
ART -HANDCRAFT 

- MATERIALS 

- TEACHING 

MATERIALS 
'^BOOKS- CHARTS 


•  Standard 
School 
Colors 


•  Instontly 
AdiustabU 


•  Tubular 
Dosi9n 


•  Sturdy 
Stool 
Soots 


Now,  lob  ond  shop  sooting  probloms  oro  solved  with 
this  13  inch  stooh  rton-swivel  soot  with  oloctricolly 
wolded,  tubular  steel  fromo  for  rugged  service.  Our 
patented,  automatic  odjusting  unit,  adjustable  from 
17  to  25  inches  .  .  •  without  moving  off  the  stooll 
Complete  with  rubber  cushiorvod,  chrome  glides  in 
9Tey«  green  or  brown  (other  colors  on  order).  Write 
today  for  full  information  ar>d  quantity  discount 
structure.  ^ 


and  with  each  type  of  item  a  choice  to  suit  your 
budget  and  style  preference. 

You  choose  from  a  wide  variety  of  colors,  sizes,  styles  and 
prices— over  5,000  items— each  guaranteed  and  backed  by  a 
5.3-year  old  reputation  for  quality.  It’s  easier  with  one  order 
and  one  delivery.  Has  your  copy  arrived?  If  not,  write 

Beckley/Cardy 

1914  n.  narragansett  ove.  •  Chicago  39,  ill. 


The  one 

Dependable  Guarantee 
FOREVER  I 


OVERVIEW 


I 


t 


film,  available  in  color  or  black  and 
white,  interprets  letfislative  proce¬ 
dure  as  a  systematic  and  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  all  proposals  for  laws. 
Produced  by:  Indiana  University, 
Kloomint^ton,  Ind. 
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PRODUCT 

LITERATURE 


Tables  and  Chairs  —  “Free-Way 
Seating”  is  title  of  four-paire,  two- 
color  brochure  describing  features  of 
a  table-and-cbairs  combination  for 
school  use.  Folder  gives  construction 
specifications  and  dimensions  of  fold¬ 
ing  portable  unit  which  incorporates 
a  10-foot  table  and  12  chairs.  From 
Sico  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Min- 
neaptolis,  Minn. 
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Sch(K)l  Boards  Pamphlet  —  The 
ASBO,  NSBA,  and  the  Roy  Scouts  of 
.•\merica  have  joined  forces  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  12-page  pamphlet  entitled 
“Teamwork  Between  School  Boards 
and  The  Boy  .Scouts  of  America.” 
.Such  subjects  as  making  buildings 
available  for  community  use,  and 
school-scouting  erntperation  are  cov¬ 
ered.  kVom  Boy  .Scouts  of  .Xmerica, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
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SchtMtl  Sports  Calendar  —  New 
1960  61,  two-color  schrtol  sports 
calendar  is  now  being  distributed. 
Calendar,  which  corresponds  to  the 
regular  school  year,  running  from 
Sept.,  1960  throuirh  June,  1%1,  is 
a  wall  chart  18*/2>'24'/4  in.  Protec¬ 
tive  metal  strips  are  on  the  top  and 
Ixtttom,  with  double  eyelets  for  easy 
hancing.  From  Master  Lock  Co., 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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(iovcmnient  Films  New  32-page 
catalog  of  U.  S.  Government  films 
for  schools  and  colleges,  describing 
more  than  700  subjects,  is  asailable. 
.Many  of  the  films  qualify  for  aetjuisi- 
tion  under  the  National  Defense  Ed¬ 
ucation  Act.  From  United  World 
Films,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. 
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Maintenance  —  Two-page  bro¬ 
chure,  describing  use  of  caulking 
loader  for  loading  caulking  and  glaz¬ 
ing  compounds,  roofing  cement,  ad¬ 
hesives,  etc.  into  caulking  guns,  is 
available.  Brochure  explains  time 
and  money  sa\ing  features  of  the 
caulking  loader.  From  Force-Flo, 
Inc.,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Educational  T\ — A  monthly  bul¬ 
letin  on  educational  TV  news,  called 
“The  TV  Educator,”  is  now  being 
issued.  Current  issues  have  a  three- 
part  article  by  Jack  McBride, 
KUON-TV,  on  uses  of  CCTV.  From 
General  Precision  Lalxiratories,  Inc., 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 
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Cihildren’s  Records  —  New  1%0 
Record  Catalog  features  annotated 
listings  of  phonograph  records  ar¬ 
ranged  by  subject  area  and  grade 
levels  from  kindergarten  through  the 
sixth  grade.  .Such  categories  as  music 
understanding,  sejuare  dances,  and 
language  arts  are  included  as  well  as 
a  section  on  rhvthm  band  instni- 


ments.  From  Children’s  Reading 
.Service,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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C^afeterias  —  .Administrators  of 
school  cafeterias  will  find  this  four- 
pa^e  catalog  sheet  full  of  suggested 
list's  of  the  Caddy  for  handling 
dishes,  fotxl  trays,  and  cups  and 
glasses.  Total  capacities  of  different 
nuKlels  are  graphically  illustrated, 
and  suggested  layouts  incorporating 
new  light  weight  plastic  stacking 
trays  for  handling  cups  and  glas.ses 
are  detailed.  From  Caddy  Corp.  of 
.America,  Secaucus,  N.  J. 
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Clock  Systems  —  Educational  ex¬ 
ecutives,  architects,  and  othen  in¬ 
terested  in  time  systems  are  directed 
towards  this  series  of  nine  technical 
topics  compiled  as  a  reference  man¬ 
ual.  Fire  alarm  systems,  signal  dis¬ 
tribution  panels,  etc.  are  covered  by 
the  technical  text  and  illustrated 
with  both  photographs  and  wiring 
diagrams.  From  Cincinnati  Time 
Recorder  C'o..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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NEW 


i—AB 


mRTA  demonstration  desk 


METALAB 


Metalab  presents  the  practical  approach  to 
the  mobile  science  instruction  center  with 
an  all  new  unit  economically  designed  but 
incorporating  all  the  facilities  necessary  to 
accommodate  the  required  laboratory 
apparatus  and  reagents  for  a  complete 
science  demonstration.  Only  time  and  the 
continued  use  of  CARTALAB  will  reveal  its 
many  additional  advantages  in  the  immed¬ 
iate  and  future  advancement  of  science 
instruction. 


CARTALAB 

DEMONSTRATION 

DESK 

Cot.  No.  VMOOO 


Mi  E  T  A  L  A  B 

DIVISION  or  NOItUTE  COtPOIATION 

MANUrACTUIEIS  AND  ENGINEERS  OF  lABORATOlY  FURNITURE  AND  EOUIFMENT 
242  DUFFY  AVENUE,  HICKSVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 
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Belief  In  People 

by  Walter  D  .  C  o  c  k  i  n  g 


SEE  IT.  AS  I  SEE  IT. 


•JLI  33S  I  SV  Ul  33S 
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Recently  a  close  associate  of  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  summed  up  Derthick’s  success  in  office; 
“All  Derthick  is  really  interested  in  is  people.”  He  went 
on  to  describe  how  the  Commissioner  gives  of  himself 
completely  in  his  attempt  to  understand  people  and  to 
attune  himself  to  them  so  that  he  micrht  understand  them 
and  they  him.  To  all  people  he  listens  and  to  all  he  gives 
of  himself,  to  all  he  tries  with  enthusiasm  to  interpret 
his  beliefs  in  the  power  of  education  and  what  it  can 
do  if  properly  harnessed  to  shape  today's  world.  This 
associate  closed  the  conversation  by  saying  that  no  one 
who  works  closely  with  the  Commissioner  would  have 
him  change  his  zeal  and  devotion  to  people,  for  this, 
said  he,  is  the  secret  of  Larry  Derthick’s  remarkable 
success. 

What  a  tribute,  and  it  is  particularly  heartening  be¬ 
cause  it  is  attributed  to  the  one  who  represents  education 
in  the  top  post  in  government  today.  Those  who  know 
Derthick  will  agree.  I  am  sure,  with  this  analysis. 

.As  I  reviewed  the  above  conversation,  I  decided  to 
review  the  record  of  great  men  of  history  and  discern 
the  part  their  affection  for  f>eople  played  in  their  suc¬ 
cess.  So  I  went  scurrying  to  books  to  look  at  the  record 
once  more.  And  I  found  that  leaders,  particularly  of 
social  movements,  have  almost  always  been  those  who 
had  a  sincere  affection  for  people.  This  trait  appears  to 
l)e  all  important  in  matters  where  people  are  concerned. 
But  of  course  it  is  not  astonishing;  it  is  what  one  would 
expect. 

Then  I  thought  of  educational  executives  of  all  kinds. 
I  had  to  conclude,  as  I  have  many  times  before,  that 
the  only  important  material  with  which  the  educational 


administrator  deals  is  people.  If  he  doesn’t  like  them 
and  understand  what  makes  them  tick  he  cannot  be  a 
successful  administrator. 

I  realize  full  well  that  competence  as  an  educational 
administrator  involves  far  more  than  “liking  people.” 
•Anyone  should  know  that  breadth  and  depth  of  scholar¬ 
ship  are  necessary.  Acquaintance  with  research  and  its 
findings  are  required.  Positive  and  definite  value  patterns 
must  guide  one's  actions.  .A  constructive  philosophy  of 
education  and  a  realistic  concept  of  the  place  of  organ¬ 
ized  education  in  the  total  matrix  of  social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  {K>litical  institutions  are  mandatory.  .And 
yet  I  am  sure  one  may  have  high  competence  in  all 
these  matters  and  still  fail  as  an  educational  adminis¬ 
trator  unless  he  has  an  instinctive  liking  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  people. 

As  I  see  it,  therefore,  the  basic  foundation  for  success 
in  educational  administration  is  a  deep  and  abiding 
faith  in  the  worth  and  dignity  of  people.  Here  we  find 
the  essential  of  successful  administration  in  all  services 
and  education  in  particular. 

.A  good  part  of  President  Eisenhower’s  great  strength 
and  value  to  our  own  people  and  to  the  peoples  of  the 
world  are  his  liking  for  and  appreciation  of  {jeople.  The 
heartwarming  demonstrations  of  people  everywhere  for 
Eisenhower  the  man  and  Eisenhower  the  statesman  have 
paid  dividends  worth  more  than  all  the  economic  and 
military  aid,  all  the  treaties  and  fonnal  agreements 
which  have  l)een  made.  Here  we  have  further  evidence 
that  he  who  would  lead  and  he  who  would  administer 
must  like  people  and  they  in  turn  reciprocate  that 
affection.  • 
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OAo6peHo  AJiH  lOHomecTBa* 


IN  RESPONSE  to  a  Sovjct  directive, 
schools  of  the  desiirn  shown  here 
will  soon  be  i;oini»  up  in  ever\’  Rus¬ 
sian  community  of  six-thousand  pop¬ 
ulation.  It  is  an  eleven-year  poly- 
technical  school  that  Soviet  archi¬ 
tects  and  enuineers  have  designed  in 
line  with  a  Party  decree  that  stu¬ 
dents  be  given  industrial  training 
and  work  experience,  in  addition  to 
a  general  education. 

Here  each  student  will  master  a 
specific  skill  deemed  necessary  to  the 
national  economy.  When  he  gradu¬ 
ates  he  will  get  a  document  of  inter¬ 
mediate  education,  evidence  that  he 
qualifies  for  his  chosen  occupation, 
and  the  right  to  go  on  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  school's  four  main  buildings 
are  a  gym  and  activity  hall,  a  two- 


*  Approved  for  Youth 


storx’  classroom  building  for  grades 
one  to  four,  a  three-story  building 
for  "radcs  five  to  eleven,  and  a  din¬ 
ing  hall.  These  are  connected  by 
heated  corridors. 

The  40  X  70-foot  ,g>m  will  be 
equipped  with  hot  showers  and  used 
for  volleyball,  basketball,  and  gym¬ 
nastics.  .Activity  room  will  seat  375 
students. 

On  the  first  floor  of  the  upper- 
grade  building  are  educational-in¬ 
dustrial  workshops.  Here  youngsters 
will  learn  to  work  with  wood  and 
metal,  building  such  items  as  check¬ 
ers,  buttons,  and  simple  furniture. 
They  will  work  on  a  quota  system 
and  beginning  in  the  ninth  grade 


By  Alexander  M.  Chabe,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education.  State  University  of 
New  York,  Fredonio.  He  based  this  arti¬ 
cle  on  o  report  by  architect  K.  Froenkel 
published  in  Texniko-Molodezi. 


will  receive  small  wages  for  their 
output. 

Second  and  third  floors  will  house 
classrooms,  study  rooms  and  labora¬ 
tories.  Study  rooms  will  be  isolated 
from  other  classes  and  have  private 
entrances;  here  students  will  per¬ 
form  experiments  and  view  science 
films. 

The  school’s  capper  will  be  an  ob- 
servatorv-  installed  on  a  steel-concrete 
landing  on  the  roof  of  the  classroom 
building.  It  will  contain  a  telescope 
and  astronomical  apparatus. 

These  eleven-year  schools  will  be 
on  sites  of  five  to  six  acres.  School 
grounds  will  be  put  to  maximum  use, 
with  a  football  field,  basketball,  vol¬ 
ley  ball,  and  tennis  courts,  swimming 
pool  with  bath  house,  experimental 
plantings,  fruit  grove,  astronomical 
square,  green  house,  and  play¬ 
grounds.  • 
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TO  SIR,  WITH  LOVE 

By  E.  R.  Braithwaite.  New  York: 
Prentice  Hall.  1960.  216  pp.  $3.50. 

This  is  not  a  great  book,  but  it  is  an 
engaging  one.  It  tells  two  stories. 
One  will  appeal  to  any  of  us  with  a 
soft  spot  for  a  dedicated  young 
teacher  whose  methods  are  impro¬ 
vised  but  whose  compassion  and 
genuine  involvement  with  his  pupils 
bring  them  to  richer,  better-ordered 
lives.  The  other  is  a  frank  and  trou¬ 
bled  report  of  the  problems  faced  by 
a  British  Guiana  NcsTro  whose  six 
years  as  an  R.A.F.  fighter  pilot  and 
whose  earlier,  from-a-distance  faith 
that  color  was  no  bar  to  a  British 
citizen  had  left  him  badly  prepared 
for  the  realities  of  post-war  London. 

This  reviewer  found  it  a  moving 
tale  at  both  levels,  but  confesses  to  a 
special  vulnerability  to  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  power  of  a  teacher  who 
really  cares. 

FROM  GALAXIES  TO  MAN 

By  John  Pfeiffer.  New  York:  Ran¬ 
dom  House.  1959.  234  pp.  $4.95. 

From  the  cosmos  to  inside  the  atom, 
and  from  amino  acid  to  man,  all  in 
one  book  sounds  breathtaking,  and 
it  is.  But  the  author  succeeds  in  pull¬ 
ing  together  in  orderly  structure  and 
viv  id  imagery  the  whole  vast  sweep. 

This  book  may  trouble  those  to 
whom  science  means  “knowing.”  It 
may  even  mislead  them,  since  Mr. 
Pfeiffer  couldn’t  possibly  (nor  profit¬ 
ably  to  the  reader)  emphasize  often 
or  strongly  enough  the  tentative  na¬ 
ture  of  each  of  the  many  theories  he 
has  brought  together  here.  But  if 
ever  a  book  is  an  overview  of  an  im¬ 


portant  subject  for  the  busy  layman, 
this  is  it. 

In  one  highly  readable  volume  he 
presents  a  Storv’  of  the  Beginning  of 
Things  (his  subtitle)  which  drama¬ 
tizes  but  more  importantly  pulls  to¬ 
gether  much  contemporary  research 
in  astronomy,  geochemistry,  micro¬ 
biology,  and  life  science.  There  is  a 
certain  breathlessness  in  his  writing, 
but  its  pace  seems  appropriate  to  the 
tremendous  field. 

The  reviewer  found  himself  read¬ 
ing  excerpts  aloud  to  his  thirteen- 
year  old  son,  who  seemed  to  enjoy 
and  understand  it  fully  as  much  as 
his  father. 


A  QUARTER  CENTURY  IN  THE 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

By  U’arren  lYeaLer.  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation,  49  IF.  49  St., 

New  York.  Free  while  supply  lasts. 

Some  people  live  and  work  at  a  focal 
point  of  many  of  man’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  activities.  Dr.  Weaver  is  such  a 
person.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
headed  the  Natural  Sciences  Division 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  where 
he  not  only  observed  but  made  sig¬ 
nificant  contributions  to  large  areas 
of  scientific  development  and  re¬ 
search.  One  needn’t  share  the  re¬ 
viewer's  admiration  of  the  man  to 
respect  the  f)osition  which  gave  him 
a  singular  perspective  on  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  problems  of  science  in 
that  period. 

Each  time  the  scientific  material 
verges  on  incomprehensibility  to  the 
layman  it  is  punctuated  appealingly 
by  one  of  Dr.  Weaver’s  delightfully 
vivid  analogies. 


It  deserves  being  preserved  in 
more  pennanent  fonn,  but  in  the 
meanwhile  the  Foundation  has  a 
supply  of  paperbound  copies,  yours 
for  the  asking.  Ask. 

THE  POLITICS  OF  INDUSTRY 

By  Walton  Hamilton.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.  1957.  169  pp. 

In  the  light  of  the  public  unease 
about  administrative  commissions, 
such  as  the  FPC,  set  up  to  regulate 
industry,  Professor  Hamilton’s  book 
has  a  fresh  interest.  The  publishers 
call  it  “a  masterful  analysis  of  the 
organization  of  the  present-day  econ¬ 
omy”  and  compare  it  to  Thorstem 
Veblen’s  great  works. 

To  convey  the  flavor  of  the  book 
is  difficult  but  perhaps  the  listing  of 
the  author’s  three  “articles  of  dis¬ 
belief’  will  help:  (1)  that  industry 
or  the  national  economy  presents  a 
uniform  landscape;  (2)  in  a  sharp 
antithesis  between  public  and  pri¬ 
vate;  and  (3)  that  our  economy  is 
a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

This  book  repays  reading — and 
pondering.  Whether  or  not  it  is  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  American 
political  and  industrial  economy,  it 
is  an  important  one. 

THE  ANATOMY  OF  JUDGMENT 

By  M.  L.  Johnson  Abercrombie. 
New  York:  Basic  Books.  1960.  141 
pp.  $4.50. 

A  university  teacher  became  con¬ 
cerned  with  problems  of  judgment 
exhibited  by  medical  students  learn¬ 
ing  to  read  x-ray  plates.  This  small 
but  very  significant  book  tells  what 
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she  did  about  this  concern  of  hers. 

Her  processes  are  interesting  as  is 
the  evidence  tliat  the  process  led  to 
better  jiidgtnent-iiiaking.  But  what 
makes  this  book  saluable  to  any  of 
us  is  the  dissection  of  judgment  itself 
and  the  discussion  of  the  factors  that 
influence  the  making  of  judgments. 
Anyone  who  leaches,  or  anyone 
who’s  puzzled  over  other  people’s 
poor  judgment,  can  read  this  with 
profit.  There's  more  than  one  an¬ 
swer  to  “who  was  that  lady  I  seen 
you  with  last  niuht?”  and  Dr.  .Aber¬ 
crombie's  exploration  of  perception 
will  help  us  to  understand  why. 


THE  OPEN  AND  CLOSED  MIND 

By  Milton  Rokeach.  New  York: 

Basic  Books.  I960.  432  pp.  $7.50. 

NVe  wish  we  could  report  that  this  is 
of  immediate  interest  and  value  to 
the  general  reader.  It  has  real  value, 
but  because  of  its  length  and  its  na¬ 
ture  we  recommend  it  primarily  to 
those  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 

It  reports  basic  investigations  into 
the  nature  of  belief  systems  and  per¬ 
sonality  systems.  Primarily  it  is  a  re¬ 
port  on  a  series  of  investigations 
which,  on  the  whole,  support  the 
hypothesis  that  there  are  fundamen¬ 
tal  connections  between  an  individ¬ 
ual's  patterns  of  belief  and  his  per- 
srmality  structure.  The  instruments 
developed,  notably  the  dogmatism 
scale,  the  opinionation  scale,  and 
the  Doodlebug  Problems,  will  be  of 
especial  interest  to  social  |)sycholo- 
gbts,  while  the  findings,  properly 
qualified,  have  great  value  to  all  who 
seek  to  understand  how  an  individ¬ 
ual's  beliefs  and  disbeliefs  color  his 
every  social  reaction. 


THE  GOALS  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  Willis  D.  Weatherford, 
Jr.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard 
University  Press.  1960.  119  pp. 
$3.50. 

If  educationisrn  is  the  study  of  and 
devotion  to  education,  then  these 
six  authors,  collected  and  presented 
by  Swarthmore  Profes.sor  Weather¬ 
ford,  are  educationists  in  the  highest 
sense.  They  have  thought  painfully 
and  productively  about  the  central 


1 


purposes  of  higher  education.  To  a 
degree  unusual  in  a  lecture  series 
their  contributions  succeed  in  illumi¬ 
nating  a  common  crucial  concern. 

The  jacket  says  that  their  views 
are  given  in  “practical  rather  than 
speculative  context.”  But  if  the  con¬ 
text  is  practical,  the  substance  is 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  tech¬ 
nology.  It  is  practical  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  deals  with  issues  that 
have  wide  and  deep  implications 
for  the  practices  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities.  Excepting  in  part  President 
Emeritus  Morgan’s  illustrations  from 
.Antioch’s  goal-illumined  practices, 
each  of  the  essays  contributes  greatly 
to  a  thinking  of  the  simple  question; 
What  is  a  college  for? 

.Swarthmore  College  was  fortunate 
in  its  choice  of  spieakers  to  this  topic. 
.All  with  a  part  to  play  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  criticism  from  within  of  our 
higher  educational  institutions  are 
fortunate  in  the  opportunity  to  lis¬ 
ten  in. 


ISSUES  IN  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

Edited  by  Charles  Erankel.  New 

York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1959. 
175  pp.  $3.95. 

If  this  collection  has  escaped  you  to 
date,  then  it  may  assume  new  value 
as  a  companion  to  the  Swarthmore 
essays.  These  nine  papers  were  pre¬ 
pared  primarily  for  scholars  from 
other  countries  visiting  the  United 
States.  They  describe  and  interpret 
aspects  of  .American  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  but  are  much  more  than  de¬ 
scriptions.  It  is  this  “much  more,” 
the  thoughtful  reflection,  the  raising 
and  examination  of  issues  of  higher 
education  and  by  extension  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  society,  that  gives  the  book  real 
meaning  for  those  who  are  caught 
up  in  the  necessary  rethinking  of 
goals  and  values  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion. 


Father’s  Day 
Wedding 
Graduation 
“Bon  Voyage’’ 

GIVE  A  BOOK  I 


PAPERBACKS 

Planning  Schools  for  Use  of 
Audio-Visual  Instructional  Materials 

The  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  State  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Division  of  School 
Buildings  and  Grounds,  Albany, 
N.  Y.  1959.  28  pp. 

Planning  Facilities  for  Higher  Education 

National  Council  on  Schoolhouse 
Construction,  W.  D.  McClurkin, 
George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  I960. 
104  pp.  $1.50. 

Free  and  Inexpensive  Learning 
Materials— 10th  Edition 

Division  of  Surveys  and  Eield 
Services,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville  5,  Tenn. 
1960.  252  pp.  $1.50. 

Do  We  Want  "Merit"  Salary  Schedules? 

Edited  by  Virgil  M.  Rogers.  Syra¬ 
cuse  University  Press,  Box  87, 
Syracuse  10,  N.  E.  1960.  71  pp. 
$1.75. 

Are  Scholarships  the  Answer? 

Report  by  Sherman  E.  Smith, 
Howard  V.  Mathany,  Merle  M. 
Milfs.  University  of  New  Mexico 
Press,  Albuquerque.  I960.  89  pp. 
$1. 

Educating  for  Economic  Competence 

Prepared  by  the  ASCD  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Education  for  Economic 
Competence,  NEA,  1201  16  St. 
.VIE,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  1960. 
78  pp.  $1. 

The  Supreme  Court  and  Education 

Edited  by  David  Eellman.  Bureau 
of  Publication,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York 
27,  N.  Y.  1960.  120  pp.  $1.50. 

Freeing  Capacity  to  Learn 

Edited  by  Alexander  Frazier. 
ASCD,  NEA,  1201  16  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.  C.  1960.  97 
pp.  $1. 

Using  Community  Resources  Within 
the  Curriculum 

By  Harold  R.  Bottrell,  Founda¬ 
tions  of  Education  Dept.,  College 
of  Education,  University  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  Houston  4,  Texas.  1960.  20 
pp.  50i. 

Selection  and  On-the-Job  Training 
of  School  Principals 

By  Kenneth  E.  McIntyre.  Bureau 
of  Laboratory  Schools,  University 
of  Texas,  Austin.  I960.  151  pp.  $2. 
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Agency— Hathaway  Advertising  Agency 

Musson  Rubber  Co.,  The  R.  C.  80 

Agency — The  Fred  Bock  Adv.  Co. 

N  National  Cornice  Works  .  41 

Agency — H.  N.  Trott  &  Assoc.,  Adv. 

National  Lock  Company  17 

Agency — E.  R.  Hollingsworth  Gr  Assoc. 

Naturalite,  Inc.  28 

Agency — CNJ  Advertising.  Inc. 

Nesbitt,  Inc.,  John  J.  2-3 

Agency — George  Moll  Adv.,  Inc. 

Nor-Lake,  Inc.  88 

Agency — Kerker-Peterson,  Inc.,  Adv. 

P  Pratt  and  Lambert,  Inc.  67 

Agency — The  Rumrill  Co.,  Inc. 

R  Radio  Corporation  of  America  19 

Agency — -Al  Paul  Lefton  Co.,  Inc. 

Rauland-Borg  Corporation  16 

Agency— George  Brodsky  Advertising,  Inc. 

Rol-Fol  Table,  Inc.  ....  5 

Agency — Don  Jenner  Adv.  Agency 

S  Sarkes  Tarzian,  Inc.  41 

Agency — H.  L.  Ross  Advertising 

Shwayder  Bros.  Inc.  72 

Agency — Grey  Advertising  Agency  Inc. 

Sico  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc.  10 

Agency — Kerker-Peterson.  Inc.,  Adv. 

Spitz  Laboratories,  Inc.  .  36 

Agency — Action  Associates 

Stoddard  &  Sons,  Inc.,  David  78 

Agency — Mackes  &  Taylor,  Inc.,  Adv. 

Superior  Wire  &  Iron  Products,  Inc.  76 

Agency — Creative  Graphic  Adv.  Co. 

Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  103 

Agency — Sullivan  Adv.  Agency 

T  Tauber  Plastics,  Inc.  76 

Agency  —  Kurk  and  Brown,  Inc. 

Taylor  Co.,  The  Halsey  W.  37 

Agency — William  Cohen  Adv. 

Tremco  Manufacturing  Company,  The  43 

Agency — Henry  P.  Boynton  Adv.  Agency 

U  U.  S.  Steel  Corp.,  Window  Wall  Div.  84-85 

Agency — Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

U.  S.  Stoneware  71 

Agency — Ralph  Cross  Advertising,  Inc. 


97 

18 

22 

89 


i 


\ 


r 


K  Krueger  Metal  Products  80 

Agency — Jack  C.  Wemple  Adv. 

M  Mopes  Industries,  Inc.  87 

Agency — Ayres,  Swanson  &  Associates,  Inc. 

Master  Lock  Company  74 

Agency — Scott,  Inc. 

Masury-Young  Co .  44 

Agency — Hoag  and  Provandie,  Inc. 

Medart  Products,  Incorporated,  Fred  15 

Agency — Charles  W.  Bolan,  Inc. 

Meese,  Inc.  .  90 

Agency — Zimmer,  McClaskey  Adv. 


V 

Verd-A-Ray  Corporation 

Agency — James  Bernard  Lynn  Adv. 

25 

Virco  Manufacturing  Co. 

Agency — Hixson  &  Jorgensen,  Inc.,  Adv. 

20-21 

Vogel- Peterson  Company 

Agency — Ross  Llewellyn  Inc.,  Adv. 

90 

W 

Warvel  Products  Inc. 

Agency — Williams  Advertising  Design 

90 

Webster  Electric  Company 

Agency — Franklin  Advertising,  Inc. 

26-27 

Werner  Co.,  Inc.,  R.  D . 

Agency — ^The  Bay  less- Kerr  Co. 

.  42 
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Product  &  Service  Index-June^  1960 

Tkk  index  coven  products  and  tmvxt  refemd  to  in  both  advertbementt  and  editorial  reviews  in  this  issue.  To  find 
ajpaitkular  advertisement  or  editorial  listing,  consult  the  key  (OV  number)  which  precedes  the  listing,  and  which 
wul  also  be  found  above  the  advertiaement  or  listing  in  the  booy  of  the 


If  further  information 


U  turtner  intormatioo  concerning  any  of  these  products  is  desired,  it  will  be  sent  without  charge  or  obligation. 
Simply  circle  the  identifying  numoen  on  the  back  of  the  business  reply  card  and  mail  it  to  us. 


201  Nosbitt  Coinfort*CondHioned 

Clasarooms 

202  Syhrania  Lighting  Rxtures 

203  Arrowhead  A^ehnoc  Dinnerware 

204  Rol-Fol  Folding  Tables  and 

Benches 

205  Freedman  Artcroft  IMC  School 

Equipment 

206  Holophane  School  Ughling 

207  Sko  Tables 

206  American  Qty  Bureau  Fund 
Raising 

209  Breuer  Floor  AAointenance 

AAochines  ** 

210  Medart  Portable  Gymnasium 

Backstop 

21 1  Rauland  Borg  School  Sound 

Systems 

212  National  Combination  Locker 

Locks 

213  Afieyer  AAochine  Tapered  Steel 

Lighting  Tubes 

214  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

Sound  Systems 

215  Virco  School  Furniture 

216  AAississippi  DHTused  doss 

217  Verd-A-Roy  Classroom  Lighting 

218  Webster  Tape  Teaching 

Laboratoi7 

219  Noturafite's  Doyl^ihting  Program 

for  Schools 

220  C.  Howard  Hunt  Boston  Pencil 

Sharpeners 

221  Montgomery  Program  Clocks 

222  Geerpres  Convertible  for  Floor 

Mopping 

223  AAonitor  Language  Laboratory 

System 

224  Buck  Lab-Vote  Power  Stations 

for  Sdenoe  Programs 


: 


225  Eastman  Kodak  Pageant 
Profector 

217  Hillyard  Super  ffil-Tone  for  Floor 
Care 

228  Spitz  Planetariums 

229  Halsey  Taylor  Drinking  Fountains 

230  L  E.  Carpenter  Vicrtex  V.E.F. 

Vinyl  Wallcoverings 

231  du  Pont  Anti-SRp  ingredient 

Ludox  for  Floor  Wax 

232  Baker  Scaffolds 

234  Werner  Aidek  Aluminum 

Scaffolding 

235  Tremco  Preventive  Roof 

AAointenonce  Program 

236  AAosury- Young  AAycoleum  Liquid 

Soap 

237  Bangor  Cork  Bulletin  Boards, 

Chalkboards 

238  American  Desk  School  Furniture 

239  Bradley  Washfountoins 

240  Pratt  &  Lambert  Lyt-ail  Flowing 

Flat  Paint 

241  U.  S.  Stoneware  Chemical 

Porcelain  Sinks 


242  Criterion  Teaching  Telescope 

243  Samsonite  Foldirtg  Chairs 

244  Fabri-Form  School  Trays  ^ 

245  AAoster  Combination  Padlocks 

246  Acnw  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 


247  Superior  Aluminum  Corridor 

Gates,  Gym  Box  Lockers,  Wire 
AAesh  Partitions 

248  Antericon  Playground  Aluminum 

Diving  Board 

249  Tauber  Fast-Action  Binding  Kh 

250  General  Precision  School  TV 

251  David  Stoddard  Keystone 

American  Quality  Slate 

252  Krueger  Portable  Secrting 

253  AAusson  Safety  Designed  Stair 

Treads 

254  Edward  Don  Free  Catalog  on 

Lunchroom  Equipment 

255  United  States  Steel  WiiKlow 

Wails  for  School  Construction 

256  Sarkes  Tarzian  Educational  TV 

257  American  Combination  Lock 


FIRST  CLASS 
PfRMIT  NO.  2S0 
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470  PARK  AVL  SOUTH 


NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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258  Notional  Cornka  Portobla  Bac- 

trie  Hot  ond  Cold  Food  Cart 

259  Nor-Loka  Riv^na  Coolars, 

Rafrigarotow,  Milk  Coolars 

260  A^hchall  FoldO-Lag  Tobias,  ate"- 

261  Vogel-PatarsoR  Gistom-Una  Coot 

and  Hot  Rocks 

262  AAaasa  Shontrock  Sarvica  Trucks  • 

^263  Worval  Raplocamant  Saots, 

Bocks,  Tops,  Toblat  Arms 

264  Gouglar  AAostar  Kay 

Combination  Lo^ 

265  AAopas  Sun  Control  Products 

266  AA.  D.  Brown  Scoramostar 

Scoraboords 

267  AAonroa  Fold>King  Tobla  Una 

268  Backlay-Cordy  School  Boyar's 

Guida 

269  Oapandobla  Adjustobla  Stool  for 

Lob  and  Shop 

270  Matolob  Carta  Lob 

Damonstration  Dask 

■F-' 

^  THIS  MONTH'S  PRODUCT  PREVIEW 

-  EiJ 

301  Naw  Cosria  Folding  Doors 

302  Jonas  &  LaughRn  Covarad  Play 

Tarraca 


304  Radiant  Projaction  Scraans 

305  Wida4Jta  Floodlights 

306  AAidwast  Audio  Corp.  Portabla 
■■  Sound  System 


307  American  Playground  Davka 
Marry-Go-Round 

306  RoMfol  Folding  Tabla>Banch 

309  Kruagar  Work  Table  Stools 

310  Shasco  Plasti-Tila  Coating  for 

Walls,  ate. 

31 1  Joseph  Dixon  Thin-Una  China 

Maridng  Pandb 

312  TaRT  Industries  TypawrHar  with 

Large  Typafooa 

313  Laboratory  FumHura  Co.  Duol- 

Podtionar  Projector  for 
Qossroomt 

314  Enamel  Products  Porcalain>on> 

Steal  Chalkboards 

315  HoUoandar  Mfg.  Co. 

AAointanonca  Scaffold 

316  Durham  AAanufocturing  Company 

Stock  Chairs 

317  Standard  Education  Sodaty  Body 

Chart 

318  Tolarton  Portabla  Sdanoa  Unit 


303  Smith  System  Wall  Cabinet  Table  319  R.  L  Muncay  Paint  Striper 


n  D  n 

OVERVIEW  "  Jiw,  1960 

470  PaHi  Af.  Soarii,  Nmr  York  16,  N.  Y. 

□  n«iM  od  tko  Mmotsetwm,  Micotad  fo  tho  ■wabsrs  I  bom  drcM,  to  soad  fortkor  litofataro  mad 
g  ioformatioB  pwAdmi  tkoro  is  m  cbaifs  or  oblieotioo. 
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320  Gastatnar  Duplicator  Una 

321  Walton  AAorch  Wosta  Caddy 

322  Vacuum  Con  Starilizar-Washar 


323  Cromer  Businass  Training 
FumHura  fl 


324  Arfington  Seating  Company 

Desks  and  Chairs 

325  Kownaar  Company  School  Doors 

326  La  Crosse  Bavaraga  Cooler  Una 

327  Klopp  Engineering  Co.  Coin 


328  Lennox  Hot  Water  Ha^ng 

329  Huntington  Laboratories  Drain 

Pipe  Opener 

330  A.  B.  Dick  Company  Photocopier 

331  St.  Charles  Sdanca  Worktabla 

332  SimpBcHy  Tool  Company 

Utarotara  Rocks 

333  W.  C  Hallar  Bookcase 

334  Nat  Rim  Sarvica  Documentary 

Rims 

335  Indkma  University  Election  Year 

Rbns 


PRODUa  UTBiATURE 

401  Sko  AAfg.  Co.  Brochure  on  School 
FumHura 


402  Boy  ScoiHs  of  America  School 

Boards  Pamphlet 

403  Master  Lock  School  Sports 

Colandar 


1 


404  United  World  Rbns  Government 

Rims  Catalog 

405  Forca>Flo  AAointananca  Brodwiv) 

406  General  Precision  Laboratories 

Educationol  TV  Bulletin 

407  Chikkan's  Reading  Sarvica  Cota* 

log  of  Children's  Records  ^ 

406  Caddy  Corp.  of  America  Catalog 
^  on  School  Cafeterias 

409  Qndnnali  Tima  Recorder  Refer*  ' 

^  anca  Manual  on  Clock  Systems 


Problem:  How  to  cut  school  cafeteria  costs 


Answer;  Arrowhead  School  Specialties 
SAVE  UP  TO  80%  IN  REPLACEMENT  COSTS 


1  Saves  up  to  80'^<  in  break¬ 
age  replacement  costs,  ex¬ 
tra  strength  at  stress  points. 

2  Made  of  lightweight  qual¬ 
ity  Melniac*  to  withstand 
roughest  handling,  cut  clatter. 

3  Available  in  Sunglow  Yel¬ 
low,  Mist  Green,  Sky  Blue, 
Desert  Tan,  Heather  Coral  .  .  . 
to  complement  existing  decor 
and  service. 


4  Each  piece  proportioned  to 
hold  an  average  serving  . . . 
speeds  up  line  service! 

O  Perfect  uniformity  and 
smooth  contours  for  easy 
cleaning,  compact  stacking  in 
minimum  space. 

6  Smart  .styling  and  colors 
makes  this  dinnerware  ap¬ 
propriate  for  faculty  and  com¬ 
munity  functions,  too! 


COMPARTMENT  PLATE 

Three  partitioned 
sections  for  hot 
meal.  Lightweight.  ^ 


tops  in  their  class  for  appearance, 
efficiency,  economy,  durability! 


QUALITY  PROVEN  Long-wearing  .Arrowhead  specialties  have  a  terrific  10  year  on-the-job  per¬ 
formance  record  in  schools  from  coast  to  coast.  Take  advantage  of  special  pre-school  savings  by 
buying  your  replacement  needs  during  June,  July,  August  and  early  Septemlx-r.  Deliveries  in  time  for 
school  openings.  Save  now  ...  enjoy  Arrowhead  for  years  and  years  longer'.  Call  yOUf  Arrowhead  Dealer 

|S  BROOKPARK,  INC.  Commercial  Division 

\/  Ww  11701  Shaker  Blvd.,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio 


